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‘TIS A LOVE THOUGHT. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
’Tis a love thought hidden 
In a maiden’s breast, 
Which, though sweetly chidden, 
Will not let her rest. 
She, in golden vision 
Of her love, hath wreath’d 
Feelings more Elysian 
Than e’er tongue hath breath'd. 





Every sorrow losing 
In the passion wrought, 
There she sitteth musing 
O'er her one sweet thought. 
Siill her fate unseeing, 
Love doth all impart ; 
Beauty fills her being, 
Melody her heart. 
* * * 
Thus one name had bound me 
In my maiden day ; 
Flowers bloom‘d bright around me— 
. Where, alas ! are they ! 
Years but feelings sever— 
Hopes but wait in vain ; 
And, oh! Love can never 
Bring back youth again. 


THE GARDENER OF THE HALL. 
Tune, ‘ The Old English Gentleman.’ 
When She was born I had been long the Gardener of the Hall, 
The shrubs | planted with my hand were rising thick and tall ; 
My heart was in that work and place, and little thought or care 
Had I of other living things than grew and flourished there— 
Beneath the happy shelter of 
The old Manorial Hall. 


At first She came, a rosy child, a Queen among my flowers, 
And played beside me while I toiled, and prattled on for hours ; 
And many a morning, in the plot of ground she called her own, 
She found an unexpected show of blossoms freshly blown 
And sent her merry echoes through 
The oid Manorial Hall. 


Thus eighteen summers, every day, I tended her and them ; 
I watched the opening of the bud—the shooting of the stem ; 
And when her childly laughter turned to silent maiden smiles, 
I felt in heaven whene’er she passed, and scarce on earth the whiles ; 
How could | ever think to leave 
The old Manorial Hall. 


One day, when Autnmn’s last delights were nipped by early cold, 
It fell, like death, upon mine ear, that she was bought and sold ! 
That some rich lord she hardly knew, had come to bear away 
The pride of all the country round—the poor man’s hope and stay, 
The glory and the darling of 
The old Manorial Hall. 


I heard her plight to him the troth she could not understand, 
I saw her weeping turn away,.and wave her parting hand : 
And from that hour nothing on earth has gone with me but wrong, 
For soon I left the garden, and the home I lov'd so long—_ 
It was a haunted house to me, 


That old Manorial Hall !— 


And now I wander up and down—lI labour as I can, 
Without a wish for friend or rest—a weary-hearted man : 
Yet, at the bottom of my thoughts the saddest lies, that She 
With all her wealth and noble state, may none the happier be, 
Than I the poor old Gardener of 
The old Manorial Hall !— 





MILNES . 





MY NAMESAKE. 
BY BON GAULTIER. 
Why was I called Brown,—why John Brown’ The cruelty of custom! to 


fasten upon me such an every-day sort of name, solely because my ancestors | 


had borne it contentedly for years. If it had only been Alfred Brown, or Fre- 
derick, or even Edward, the thing might have passed ; but John Brown! There 
is no getting over the Commonplace of the cognomen. John Brown is every 
body, any bedy, nobody. Any one John Brown is quite as good as another : 
he belongs to a class so numerors, that it is vain to attempt to individualise 
your conceptions of them. Had ever any man a distinct idea of a John Brown? 


No! There are at least some fifty of his acquaintances who bear the name, | 
and these are all jumbled together in his mind in one vague and undefined | 


chaos,— 
“ A mighty maze, and al! without a plan.” 
We are the nobodies of society 


John, my boy,” said my tather to me ene day,—“ John, my boy, we are a | 


pair of miserable selfish dogs, living here, abrace of bachelors, upon the fat of 
the land, with not a bit of womankind about *s. This sort of thing will never 
do. One or other of us must get married, that’ plain. I’m thought too old 
for it ; besides that my regard for your poor dear mother will hardly allow me; 
so, John, my boy, the lot faillson you. What say you to the p'an!” 
“Oh, I'm perfectly agreeable, if you wish it; indeed, | rather like the plan 
than otherwise.” 
Indeed, you rather like the plan than otherwise! You apathetic puppy, 
you should go into raptures about it. You don’t know What a splendid thing 
t makes life to have a fine, affectionate, gentle-hearted crewure for the wife 
of your bosom— 
‘ The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the conceaied comforts of a man 
Lock'd up in wornan’s love.” 

The old boy who wrote that knew what was what.” 

** Well, well, father, 1 bow to your experience ; a1 d, since you wah it, 
shall Jook out for a better half forthwith 
bint where to direct my search?” J continued, seeing, from the old gente- 
man’s Jook, that he had some project on his mind, which he was bursting ‘o 
unburden it of 

«| think I can, indeed 

“No! Whois she!” 

“Oh, I have tickled your curiosity, have 1’ It wou 

0 j-blooded rascal, not to tell you.” 

* Nay, but a 


A splendid girl !”’ 


d serve you right, yo 





But, perhaps, you can give me a} 


“Smith! Texclaimed in distaay, thinking of the unhappy conjuuction of 
the uncommon names of Brown and Smith. 

“ Yes, sir, Miss Smith,—Miss Julia Smith. Have you any objections to the 
=. you puppy, that you stand staring that way !"’ 

ulia Smith! The Julia did certainly set off the surname a little. It was 
not so bad, after all ‘Objections, sir? none in the world. How could J, 
when the lady may be as beautiful as day, and as amiable as Mrs. Chapone, 
for any thing I know!” 

“ None dye sneering, you impudent dog, or I'll knock you down. The 
| girl is only too good for you every way. If you haven't seen her, I have, and 
that’s enough. But there is no time to be lost. I warrant me, there are lots 
of young fellows ready to throw themselves at her feet, and you may be cut 
out before you can say Jack Robinson. So, the sooner you see her the better 
Smith and myself have talked over the matter together. He is anxious for 
dhe match, and therefore, you start with the odds in your favour. I have writ- 
ten him to expect you this week. So start, my boy ; and if you dont carry off 
the prize, order a new pair ef garters, and hang yourself in them upon a day's 
notice ” 





| tion of the old gentleman's project without delay. Indeed, it jumped more 
with my own inclination than I cared to tell him. I was heartily ured of a 
bachelor’s life ; and being well to do, at least, if not rich, with the certainty ot 
succeeding to ray, father’. fortune, which was considerable, in perspective— 
marriage appear@@ to me to be at once a duty and a pleasure: in short, I had 
at that moment a favourable predisposition towards the sex in general ; and as 
Miss Julia Smith had been selected as my bride, | was perfectly contented 
with the arrangement, provided always that the lady came upto my father's 
description of her, and had herself no objection to the match. J drove to Cha- 
ring Cross, and was just in time to secure the only sleeping-berth in the Cla- 
rence steam-packet that was left untaken. I also engaged a seat in the omni- 
bus for Blackwall, and, directing that 1 should be taken np at the end of Lud- 
gate Street, I returned home to make the necessary arrangements for my ex- 
pedition. 

Saint Paul's bell was intimating to the public that nine hours and a 
quarter had elapsed since noon, when, code to a minute, up clattered the 
omnibus. On it rolled, giving ne indications of an intention to stop; but, by 
directing sundry excited gestures towards the conductor of the vehicle, I at 
length succeeded in getting him to pull up 

“ Quite full sir, out and m,” said the cad, in a commiserating tone. 

“ Full,—the deuce you are! Didn't I book myself for a place 1" 

“Can't say, really. P'raps you did, p’raps not. Ve've got our complement, 
any vay.” 

“Isn't the name of Brown on your list ' 

“ Brown '” 

“Yes, Mr. Brown—Mr. John Brown.” 

* Vell, vot of itt Ve've got twe Browns im the buss, von on ‘ema Mr. 
John Brown ; took him up at Vellington Street, Strand. More browns than 
guineas goin’ vith us any day, I b’lieve you. Drive on, Bill, time’s up!" and 
away dashed the omnibus, leaving me at the mercy of a dozen or two cab- 
drivers, who by this time had seen my predicament, and had each deposited 
me in imagination in his own break-neck conveyance. In a moment of despe- 
ration, | consigned myself to the management of one of these gentlemen, and, 
shutting my eyes to danger, allowed him to drive me in his own reckless and 
fanciful manner to the wharf at Blackwall. Iwas justin time, and no more ; 
which had merely the effect of enabling the cab-driver to charge me about five 
times as much as he was entitled to,—knowing well that [ was not likely to stay 
behind to call him to account. Having seen my portmanteaus safely deposited 
on deck, | proceeded to reconnoitre my sleeping berth. | had been extremely 
fortunate in my ee'ection ; it was an upper berth, nearly amidships; and, con- 
| gratulating myself on the “ snug lying” I was likely to have during the voyage, 
| T made my way to the cabin. The vessel was crowded to inconvenience ;, every 
| seat was occupied, and every man seemed to be “ying with his neighbour in 

the consumption of cold beef, ham, ship-biscuit, mustard, Jamaica pickles, por- 

ter, and brandy and-water. ‘The heat was intolerable, and | went on deck to 
refresh myself with the cool breeze that played across the water, and there | 
sat watching the vessels that glided past us like so many ghosts, as we de- 
scended the Thames, till all the other passengers had retired to rest 

Cold and wearied, I made my way down-stairs, through avenues of sleepers 
distributed over every couch that could be made to do duty fora bed—a duty 
which, if any thing might be augured from the groans of dissatisfaction that rose 
up here and there through the room, they did very ill. ‘ Poor devils!" I said 
to myself, letting offa little of that superfluous syinpathy which costs aman no- 
thing, but is very comfortable to the conscience, nevertheless Having with 
some difficulty gained the sleeping cabin, ] proceeded to undress by the dim 
light of a lamp that was fighting desperately against a predisposition to go out, 
and had begun to scrambie into my berth, when, hark ! A snore? No, it could 
notbe! Another, a distinct, and most unmistakable snore! I peered forward 
into the gloom, and, judge of my dismay, when, protrading from the bed- 
| clothes, I beheld a head fringed with jet-black whiskers, and surmounted by a 
nightcap, the proprietor of which, undisturbed by my approach, continued to 
| dose away like a dormouse. Here was a pretty vosition to be in,—to be 

standing, nearly in a state of nature, at three in the morning, in the sleeping- 
| cabin of a steamboat, shut out of my berth, and not a corner to take refoge in 
any where! It would have provoked a saint, and yet I could not think of rous- 
ing the usurper of my bed, and turning him out by a process of summary eject- 
ment. There might be some mistake; but, then, No. 32, that certainly was 
|my berth I looked at my ticket, to make sure. Yes, there it was, No. 32 
Something must be done, however; for! felt my person growing chiller and 
chiller, and my teeth began to chatter like a fulling-mill. J whipped on my 
small-clothes, and, with my feet thrust into a stray pair of slippers, felt ny way 
back through the cabin to the sanctum of the steward, to whom J detailed the 
| hardships of my case. He turned up his beok, and there, certainly, opposite 
No. 32, stood the name of Mr. John Brown. * That's me'” I exclamed, 
triumphantly, pointing to the place ; when my eyes, glancing along the page, 
alighted upon 4 succession of Mr Browns, and near the bottom, among the 
“* waifs” who had no berths provided for them, but were to take their chance of 
a sleeping-place any where, stood the name of a Mr. John Brown, at ful 
length. . 

“| see how it is, sit; this Mr. Brown has got into your bed by mistake,” 
said the purveyor of victuals. “ We mus: see what we can do for you.” 
Saying this, he accompanied me below, where he commenced a sor: of cus- 
tom-house inspection of the imtrader’s travelling gear. “ Just as | said, sir; 
there it is, Mr John Brown!” he exclaimed, pointing to a brass ye upon @ 
portmanteau bearing that inscription. onfound the fellow ! could have 
sworn it was the same person that cut me out of my feat in the omnibos Ir 
| was provoking to adegree. But i was always conspicuous for good nature, 
and even here it got the better of my wrath. He might have done it quite in 
nocently ; and, upon reflection, how horribly uncomfortable it would be for him 
to be turned out of a warm bed in the middle of his first sleep, I told the 
steward, if he could stow me away any where for the night, I shouldn’s 
mind. 

There was a place that had apparently been at one time intended fora berth, 
—a cramped, dark, mouldy sort of place, where all the dirty table-cloths ond 
towels, the accumulation of three or four voyages were crammed ; and this, 
it occurred, might be turned into a receptacle for my wearied limbs. It was 








“ Well, well, I'll be merciful. So, then, what say you to the daughter of | better than wantyat all events; and, accordingly, after the “filthy dowlas” 


my very worthy friend David Smith, of Edinburgh !” 


} mae beew routed out, and a mattrass and its appendages tumbied in, I follow:d 


Expostulation was out of the question, and I therefore set about the execu- | 





the example of the latter articles, and deposited my person im the 

Soch a hole did never man confide himself to, poate: oub a view feces 
Falstaff m the buck-basket inhaled not more savoury perfumes; Prometheus 
chained to the rock had a reeting-place as soft, Anything like sleep was eat 
of the question. Every roll of the vessel transfixed my person upom seme 
acute angie, of which there were countless numbers, hamel, heaven and the 
ship's carpenter alone knew how ; and just as | would be going off into ® dese, 
roll went the vessel, and bang went my haunch against an obtrusive angle #f 
my bed, in 4 way that left me groaning for the next half hour. Snore—saere, 
went all the noses in the place, with a demoniac purpose to taunt my sleepless 
wretchedness. J distinctly heard that fellow Brown. There was a sort of 
gurg ¢ in his note ; he was chuckling in his sleep at my discomfort. The im 
pulse to rise and strangle him was upon me more than once; indeed, bow 2 
restrained myself is to this moment a mystery to me. 

At length day broke, and heads, with nighteaps, began to pop out from be- 
hind the curtains, and after looking round with no very definite pu pop: 
ped in again. Some time after, the steward’s boy entered the pr ag ey bn 
voices were heard demanding what was the hour and whereabout the vessel was. 
It was by this time blowing pretty fresh, but as most of the passengers were 
as yet nearly as fresh asthe breeze, they had the temerity to get up, and, one 
after another, disappeared up-stairs, At last, my namesake, Mr. John Brown, 
emerged from his Seales and proceeded to dress himself. Tlay watching 
the villain with quiet disgust. He was a good-looking man of some eight-and. 
twenty, with @ prominent nose and sharp dark eyes. His florid complexice 
bespoke bim of that comfortable,sanguine Jemperament which nothing can dash, 
bit which, in all seasons and circumstances, retains an easy and self-sati 
complacency, There was a desperate independence about the man whicha 
nervous person, like myself, would have given worlds to have had a sprinkling 
of ; and, besides all this, he had a look of freshness and vigour natural te ene 
who has had a good night's rest, that to me, who had not shut an eye, was suf- 
ficiently aggravating. He was one of those people too, the nuisances of 
steamboats, who take a long hour to fit themselves up forthe day, whe mone- 
plise the dressing-place, splashing and spluttering, and gobble—obble—obbleing 
| in one basin of water after another tll the other passengers grow revolution 

ary and the under-steward shews symptoms of partial dekdiow Although the 
breakfast bell had sounded for some time, still did Mr. John Brown keep comb 
ing his whiskers, paring his nails, olishing his teeth, and adjusting a thousand 
| efceteras about his person, whilst lay frying with impatience to hear the clat- 
| ter of cups overhead, and the everlasting on for herrings and buttered toass 
| My appetite was growing decidedly wolfish, and yet there stood that detests- 
| ble namesake of mine, ducking and diving into the basin-stand, and swilling 
his face and neck with oceans of water, as though he was nevertobe done 
There was no hope for me so I sunk back upon my pillow resigned to my fete 
The breeze had continued to freshen, and by the time my tormentor had finial, 
ed his toilette, it was amatter.of perfect indifference to me what he did, 
vided 1 was left to the calm indulgence of my misery . The truth is, that I be- 
caine extremely sick, and after this feeling bad gone off, it left a splitting head- 
ach behind to keep me company. One by one the inmates of the cabin, that 
had left it full of buoyaney and animation for the breakfast-table, returned 
with ashy lips and uncertain steps. It was comfort to me to watch the reckless 
| haste with which they tore off their garments and plunged into their berbe, 
| where they lay groaning in a manner that Would have been pitiable but for ite 
being ludicrous. I had grown utterly callous, and felt a savage pleasure ix 
knowing that there were others as uncomfortable, or nearly so, as myself, The 
| three days that followed were a blank in my existence reid succeeded hour 
and brought with it no relief. It was blowing great guns all the time , and 
what between the rolling, pitching, and swinging of the vessel, the st 
of ber timbers, vibration of the engine, and the howling of the wind, we 
about as much torture concentrated into a compact space a» any merely boman 
imagination can conceive, But all aquatic, as weil as all tezrestrial things, 
even a rough sea voyage, must come to an end, and so did ours, coals were 
within a few shovelsfull of being done, and eaundry wags were beginning to spart 
forlorn jokes about immolating and cooking the steward for lack of other pro- 
Visions. 

If any thing could have compensated me for the msery I had undergone, i 
would have been our disembarkation at Newhaven on a bright sunshiny morte 
ing. The change which the voyage had produced upon the passengers was 
miraculous, * a thing to dream of, not to tell.’ Pride, puppyiem, and fine ame 
had all vanished, and the whole body were reduced to one common level of 
helplessness that seemed to say, You may do with us just as you please.” 
Dandies, with dishevelled hair and disordered attire, drooped over the side of 
the steamer that carried us ashore, with visages mottled into a variety of tints 
as numerous as the rainbow's, a purply-bloe predominating. Blustering town 
councillors and arrogant cockneys—fat, apoplectic men—bhad sunk into thes 
iyative smallness, and skulked any where. As for the ladies, their plight defies 
description. Silks and satins crumpled and stained past recovery, bonnets 
bruised into the most fantastic shapes, parasols in fragments, and bandboass 
falling to pieces, were every where to be seen. Cheeks without the blooes, 
eyes robbed of the lustre that had wooed admiration when we started, and fair 
without glossiness, straggling unreproved across the so lately dazzling brow 
left all devotees to the sex to mourn over what Byron calle— 


“ The beauty of the sick ladies (Cyclades.)” 


But I soon found that I had something elee to mourn over hat Concerned: 
me more nearly, which was the loss of a small portmanteau, containing all my 
letters and private papers. Hurrying back to the steamer snd pouncing vpos 
the cabin-boy, I demanded of him if he had seen it. Te 

“Oh' you mean a square, narrow, brown leather thing inquired the wr 
chin, in a voice of hateful indiflerence 

“ Yes, ves, exactly '” replied I . 

“ With a handle y Aa the top and a brass-plate with the name of Mr. Jobe 
Brown upon it.” 

- The very thing '” I exclaimed, in rapture thifiking it wae all safe. “ And 
where is itt” 4 

“Oh! sir, the other gentleman's got”. 2 

“ The other antienet ' And hd devil is the other gentleman . 

“Mr. John Brown, sir; him as gotit® your berth, you know. He wens 
ashore when we cast anchor last night, and I remember seeing the steward’ 
take it on deck with the gentlemar® Other things.” 

Confound that Mr. don Brown! he was doomed to be my annoyance a8 
every turning! He had kept #¢ in hot water ever since | started, and the very 
first move he makes in Scoulmd puts me to a nonplos, for m that portmantess 
were my letter to old Smith and all my other introductions. It was of no use 
fretting, however. He sfely would never think of appropriatmg my So. 
ty. | should bear of it At the steamboat office, no doubt, next dav; " 
this hope I drove op @ the Crown hotel, where, after replenishing the vaecan- 
cy which the fast of #¢ last three a “9 had occasioned, a myself 
into wre le atev@, 1 called for a directory, to search ’ 
ot a gnaene father-in-law, of which | knew no more than the man ip the 
moon, having trested to the direction upon my jetter for that on 
Among the iot@rminable list of Smiths | found, at least, @ score has 











Gmithe One of these lived in Castle Strect. * Castle Street, thet is the 
olece,” said I, repeating the name, till I worked myself into the belief o iy 
had beard it mentioned before as the residence of my father's — ‘oz 
Castle Street, accordingly, 1 made, and there found the house, wh _—~ 
discomfture, was shut up. The brass-plate was the colour of hronze, not haw- 





ing been scoured for weeks, and J was just able to decipher the aame of Mr. 











2 Che Alb 


Derid Smith upon it. A written placard in one of the windows intimated that 
essere end parcels were to be loft at Mr. M’Grugar’s, solicitor, 103 Queen 





tow. 


such a poor hand at the platter should have the freedom of the cup. We 
cau’t let you have the nectar, if you won't patronise the ambrosia. do 





Bucet, to whese chambers | proceeded to inquire whither Mr Smith and his | you say, Julia? Doyou think we may trust Mr. Brown with a tumbler to him- 


~~ had emigrated. 
r. M’Grugar was not at home, and I was ushered into a room where three 


self |” 
“If he promises first to make it strong enough, not otherwise.” 


val bis clerke were seated. A hurried and scuffing sound, as if of desk-lids * | accept the conditions, and you shal! be the judge,” replied Brown, and 


Soaing slammed down, and of people jumping up upon stools, was heard as I 
ached the door, and when I entered, the youthful scriveners were driving 
ix quills vehemently across the paper before them, as if they were bent opon 
mrking a fortune at threepence a page. 
“Mr. M’Grogar is not at home, | believe |’ said I. 
“Ne, sir, he isnot. He is in Fifeshire at present on business of Lord 
Chewderhead’s. Did you wish to see him particularly!” replied a raffish- 


Sosking youngster, with adirty shirt and a breach that savoured strongly of | his life before 


“« half-and-half,” who looked altogether very much as if he had not been in bed 
the night before. 
“Ob, no! nothing in particular. Perhaps you can tell me what part of the 
. sesentry Mr. Smith of Castle Street is goue to!” 
“Thomson, do you know where old Smith is just now 1” said the yooth in 
the foul linen to another youth with an immense shock of red hair and great 
~owlish efes, which he had been staring at me with over the top of the desk 
ever since | entered. ‘ 
“Od, I'm thinkin’ he'll be some wye (way) doon about Ayrshire He gangs 
@here Ales (at times) in the summer time,’ returned Thomson, in 4 strong 
ire accent. 
“~ Ween't his last letter dated from Jedburgh '” broke in a shabby -luoking, 
amoke-dried piece of humanity, who had hitherto been amusing himself with 
“i mg bis sae 
« Ag, gou'te right ; so it was,” said the first speaker, turning to me once 
- more. * 1 believe, sir, he is either in Roxburghshire or Ayrshire at present, 
wnd any letter addressed to him at either of these places will besure to find 


This was definite information with a vengeance. Mr. M‘Grogar's clerks, 
ewes plain, Know as much about Mr. Smith's movements as they knew about 
daw, oo 1 inquired when their master would return to town, and learning that 
this would not be till the end of the week, I left his chambers, resolving to 
emake the most of my time in examining the localities of modern Athens and 
Xs eavirons till his return. 

* o o * 

{in an elegantly furnished drawing-room, that same evening, satan old gen- 
leman and tis daughter. The lady was seated at the piano, and sang ina clear 
and most tuneful voice from a volume of Scottish melodies, while the old gen- 
tteman lay back in his easy chair,with eyes running over with tears of quiet joy, 
~as he listened to the plaintive strains to which the beloved notes of his daugh- 
éer's voice gave thrilling expression. The door opened, and the servant's an- 
mouncement of “ Mr. Brown” was followed by the entrance of that gentleman, 
who bowed gracefully toa firescreen, which in the haze of twilight he mistook 
Zor the owner of the house. 

« My dear sir,” said the old gentleman, starting forward and grasping him 
warmly by the hand, “1 am very glad to see you—very glad, indeed. Julia, 
my dear, this is Mr. Brown that! mentioned to you. Mr. Brown, my daugh 


ter.” Mr. Brown bowed again and mumbled the usual quantity of inarticu- | 


Gate nothings, and Miss Julia curtseyed und blushed a great deal more than 
way body in the room fancied. ‘ And when did you come to town | Webkave 
eeon looking for you for some days,” continued the old gentleman. : 

The deuce you have! thought Mr. Brown, but he only answered, “ We had 
@ very tedious passage : left London on Wednesday, and only got bere this 
morning. Four days of most intolerable bumping about. [hoped to have 
een here on Friday night, and am a good deal annoyed at the detention, as 
spy stay will be proportionally curtailed. I must start again on Saturday 
Gra.” 

“ Pooh, pooh nonsense! We sha'nt let you off for a month to come. Shall 
we, Julia!’ 

“Oh, you are too kind!” replied Mr. Brown, wondering what on earth all 
this cordiality meant 
one from his pocket, and presenting it to the old gentleman 

“Tut, tut! never mind the letter! The usual thing, | suppose. I'll take 
# all for granted, and take you as I find you. The son of my old friend Brown 


weeds no introduction. And how is the old gentleman! Hale and lively, eh ! | 
Always the life and soul of his | 


The same jolly fellow as ever, I promise you 
Griends ever since [ knew him, and that's not yesterday !" And so on the old 
gentieman rattled, overwhelming his visiter with questions which to that indi- 
vidval’s great relief, he geverallv answered for himself 

There is something about the twilight that tends amazingly to sociality ; 
and before Mr. Brown had sat an hour, or, as it seemed to him, half that space, 
re felt as much at his ease with his new acquaintances as if he had known them 


for years. The old gentleman was a frank, chatty,warm-bearted kind soul ; and | 


is daughter's soft and gentle voice, * that excellent thing in woman,” had pro 
duced an impression upon their guest, to which he willingly resigned hunself 
Twilight had melted into darkness when he rose to depart. 

“Come, come !"" said the old gentleman, ‘it is not Scotch hospitality to 
fet faiend’s bairns off inthat way Julia, dear, ring the bell and see if they 
are getting supper for us. Keep your seat, sir, and my daughter shall let you 
hear what we barbarians of the North caa do in the musical way, while the 
—— getting the gas lighted. Something short and sweet, Julia, there's a 

ear. 

Having seated herself once more at the piano, the young lady ran over the 
chords with a skilful touch, and then broke into a symphony of a wild and mourn- 


Gai character, which aptly ushered in the melody to which she sang the fol- | 


lewmg words :— 
Song. 
“ Look up, look up, my bonny May, 
And cheer me wi’ your winsome e'e ! 
Though | look sad, and little say, 
Yet dinna hide your smiles frae me. 


The sunny rays on winter days, 
Although they canna melt the snaw, 
Yet glad creation wi’ their blaze, 
And chase the settled gloom awa’ 


And my cauld heart that’s frozen o’er, 
And has nae joyance o’ its ain, 
Must from another's glee implore 
A smile to light its weary pain. 
Look up, look up, my bonny May, 
And cheer me wi’ your winsome e'e! 
My thoughts are wandering far away, 
I fain would fix them all on thee.” 


They are hazardous things, these twilight introductions. A man's heart 


may be gone before he knows where he is. The calmness of the hour, spread- 
mg its eerenity over the feelings, and preparing them for the finest impressions, 


* | have a letier for you here," he continued, drawing | 


proceeded to mix 4 tumbler of that compound fluid which, m Scotland, is be- 
loved of the men, and has been said to** charm all womankind.” The lady 
pronounced it ‘* pretty well, considering,” and her father said he had hopes 
they would make something of thei guest after all. 
The conversation then turned into an easy and cheerful strain about men, 
| manners, books, and things in general, and Mr. Brown felt strongly impressed 
with the conviction that be had never enjoyed himself so much any where in 
When he rose to depart, it did not require much solicitation to 
induce him to abandon his intention of leaving Edinburgh at the end of the 
| week. ‘There were so many people to see, so many places to visit, that he 
| began to think it would be perfectly impossible to get deonah them all by that 
time. He was urgently pressed by his host to make head-quarters of his house 
during bis stay in Edinburgh, and with a warmth which alone would have made 
it impossible for Mr. Brown to refuse it; but the liking which he had cunceiv- 
ed forthe old gentleman, and the still warmer feeling which he entertained to- 
wards his daughter, rendered the proposal a most acceptable one. He re- 
turned home to his hotel in high spirits, and, tumbling into bed, dreamt all 
night of @ parish priest and the Elysian fields. } 
> * o 





* 


Eight or ten days elapsed since my arrival in Edinburgh, and stil! Fhad ob- 
tained no tidings of my portmanteau. It had not made its appearance at the 
| steam-packet office ; and accordingly I had set i¢ down for lost, and my name- 
, sake, Mr. John Brown, for a member of the swell mob ‘Trusting to getting 
the requisite information from Mr. M‘Grugar, I waited patiently for that worthy’s 
return, At the expiry of a week I called at dis chambers, when I had the 
pleasure of another interview with the young gentleman in the foul linen, in 
| which I learned that Mr. M‘Grugar had returned, but was off again to Forfar- 
| shire to collect Sir Somebody Something's rents. My friend had, of course,as a 
| point of principle, forgot to make any inquiries of him regarding Mr. Smith ; and 
| | was,therefore, just as wise on that point as before. Mr. M‘Grugar, however, was 
| to be back in a day or two,and a day ortwo I waited accordingly. | called again 
and again, but the mysterious Mr. M‘Grugar was always in Perthshire, or Aber- 
deenshire, or in the Isle of Sky, called thither on particular business, and | had 
well-nigh given up all prospect of his return as hopeless. J had surveyed the 
streets of Edinburgh like a police inspector; visited the libraries and museums 
ull the attendants, 1 saw, began to eye me with suspicion ; stared from the 
Calton Hill till I was tired, and grown familiar to the box-keeper at the thea- 
tre ;—in short, | had exhausted al! the sources of amusement which the north- 
ern metropolis affords, and felt a good deal puzzled how to dispose of myself 
with any sort of comfort for a fewdays more. I had resolved to wait that time 
to see if Mr. M‘Grugar would return, as | did not like to go back to London 
just as T had left it. ‘To kill che time, therefore, [ made a trip into the High® 
lands, and returned to my old quarters in the Crown Hotel about a week af- 
ter. 





** What's this ’”’ said I to the waiter the morning after my return, as he pre- 
sented me with a piece of paper folded long ways, in that fashion which, to an 
; Observant mind, too surely bespeaks the presence of an account. ‘* To a 
| double-breasted coat, claret-coloured best milled cloth, £4 14s. 6d. Brass but- 
| tons forditto, 5s, ‘To a white satin vest, fancy sprig, rol ing collar, £1. 15s.’ 
| Why, what in the name of all the tailors is this? There must be some mis- 
| take. These things were never ordered by me. Is there any body wait- 

ing ?” 
| * Vez, zir. The man that brought it’s below.” 
** Send him up to me.” 
} 
| 





“ Yez, zir,” replied the waiter, and dived out of the apartment. 
| “* A white satin vest, fancy sprig, rolling collar! To pair trousers, best 
| Saxony black, 2/. 2s. ; straps for do. 1s.!° What is the meaning of all this?” 
I inquired of an over-dressed cloothescreen who had just shuffled into the 
room, and was bowing to me from the door with a pitiable smirk upon its face 
| 

| —-feel greatly obliged ;”’ and having unburdened itself of this announcement, 
| the clothescreen drew itself up, and drew down at the same time a pale blue 
satin vest with which its waist was encircled 


“T see it is an accoun, sir, but what have I to do with it? You don’t ex- 


| a 


pect me to pay this, do you 
** Heavy payments to-day, sir—feel greatly obliged.” 
** Heavy payments be hanged! This isno concern of mine. Who ordered 
these things !” 
| ‘* Who ordered?” tremulously retorted the screen. ‘ Why, sir, you or- 
dered them your- self. Mr. Brown, I believe, sir—Mr. John Brown. You'll 
see it t the top of our little bill.’ 


ix, Well, sir, and what of that! 


Mr. John Brown [ certainly do see at the 


top of this account, but that doesn’t prove it to be mine. I should think I’m | 


not the only person of shat name in the world, am I?” 

* Certainly not, sir; oh, no, sir, | should think not! but you certainly order- 
ed these articles.”’ ; . 

‘*T order them! When, where, and how ?” 

* Last week, sir! Our Mr. Sniffin took your measure. You remember you 


| get them done. ‘They were sent home on Friday last, and when we sent for 
| payment next day, as you gave orders, you had left town.” 

“There must be some mistake here. I never ordered these things, and, 
what's more, | never got them. As to paying for them, therefore, it’s quite 
| out of the question,” I said, returning the clothescreen its document. 
| ** But, sir ———*’ remonstrated the screen 
| Will you walk out!" I exclainied, pointing anxiously with the index finger 

of my right hand towards the door, and glancing significantly at the window at 


” 


! 
| the same time 


| * Bat, [ assure you, sir—— 
“ Will you go!” 
* Very sorry, sir, but we must take steps to recover.”’ 


” 


the door in the clothescreen’s face with such vivacity as to upset it I heard it 
muttering denunciations as it picked itself up and shutfled along the passage, 
while I, chating with impatience, returned to the breakfast-table, and, pouring 
} the contents of the te tpot into the slop bowl, swe etened them with two pats of 
butter, poured some Harvey's sauce over the whole by way of cream, and only 





heard of 


weazen-faced man, with a hard stony voice, arrayed in a suit of faded black, | 
2% 


| very white in the seams, and very seamy at the buttons 


* It’s our small account, sir—took the liberty—he avy payments to-day, sir | 


said you wanted them in a particular hurry, and we had to work extra hours to | 


“Take what steps you like, but step out at once from here !”’ and I slammed | 


discovered the mistake when the first mouthful had passed irrecoverably over | 
my throat. I was upset for the day, and lay idly on the sofa revolving with 
considerable earnestness all the different methods of suicide which I had ever! Mr. Brown here,” said old Smith, who evidently felt extremely at a loss what 
I had just come to the conclusivn that suffocation by the smoke of| to say. ‘A most remarkable coincidence !” 

charcoal was the neatest, when I was disturbed by the entrance of a thin | 
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before my mental optics, and | resolved to pay the rascals and have done with 
them at once, rather than be pestered with an action, in which it was ten chan- 
ces to one that they succeeded I therefore paid the sum under protest, and 
bowed Mr. Breil Weazil and his friends out in as summary a manner as possi- 
ble, and with good reason, for, as it was, I had to burn pastiles in the room for 
the rest of the day to dispel the odour they had left behind them. 

That same night I was sitting in the theatre, when my attention was arrested 
by the entrance at the opposite box of a young lady of most fascinating appear- 
ance, accompanied by a gentleman, in whom I thought I recognised my name- 
sake who had haunted me ever since | left London. The lady was, I think, 
one of the loveliest creatures I ever beheld. She had a complexion clear and 
glowing, a full and finely-rounded brow, shaded with hair dark and glossy as 
the raven’s wing, a mouth around which a thousand graces hovered, and rich 
dark eyes, bright, but with a softness in their lustre. When she turned them 
fall upon her companion, and smiled th-ough them upon him with an expression 
of confidence and affection,—oh ! how I envied till [ almost hated him. How 
it happened the reader may guess, but when the curtain dropped, I found I had 
a very vague recollection of what had passed om the stage, and a very vivid 
impression with regard to the lady in the opposite box. By this time, too, I 
was fully satisfied that the gentleman beside her was no other than my name- 
sake ; and as this was an opportunity for getting scent of my missing portman- 
| teau which was not to be lost, I sent the box-keeper to him with my card, and 
| requested a few moments’ conversation. 
| - Mae dear sir,’ he exclaimed, after we had interchanged the usual civilities, 
| Ope you got your portmanteau again quite safe. can assure you | was 
| excessively annoyed at the mistake.”’ 

“ That was the very thing I wished to see you about. I have not seen it to 
this hour, and am horribly put about for want of it.” 

* Bless me! you don't say so. Why, I sent it to the office the very day I 
landed, thinking you would be sure to ask for it there.” 
? And so | have, but the people tell me they have seen nothing of it.” 

“The deuce they do! The fellow I sent with it must have made some 
blunder. I daresay, now, he'll have taken it to the wrong office. If these 
fellows can make a mistake, they're sure to do it. Have you enquired at the 
other company’s office ?” 

“No, I have not ; and egad! I shouldn’t be at all surprised if you were right 
in your conjecture. I shall inquire to-morrow, certainly.” 

“Do, like a good fellow, and Jet me know. You'll find my address there,” 
he continued, handing me his eard ; ‘or stay,—where do you put up!” 

I told him. 

“At the Crown? That's odd. Why, I put up there. Well, I'll look in 
upon you, and hear how you have succeeded. A lady, you see, is in the case, 
and then, you know “4 

** All other things, of course, give place.” 

‘* Bye, bye. Au revoir.” And my friend hurried back to his enviable seat, 
while | returned to mine, and eyed him with very much the same class of emo- 
| tions as may be supposed to have possessed the common enemy of man as he 
watched the connubial bliss of the first husband and wife of whom we have any 
record. ‘ Put up at the Crown!” thought IJ,as I walked home. He it was, 
then, whose tailor’s bill | had paid. I should try to get that out of him at all 
events. 

Next morning I proceeded to the office of the other steam-packet company, 
and there, sure enough, my portmanteau was brought to light from under a 
huge pile of packages of all descriptions, battered, bruised, and broken. My 
letters were al! safe, however, and that was the great point. There, among 
others, lay the important document, the letter to my father-in-law that was to 
be, with the address staring me in the face, * David Smith, Esq., No. — North 
Castle Street.” North Castle Street! and I had been hunting for the last 
three weeks after a Mr. David Smith of South Castle Street. .1 wished my 
namesake very especially at the bottom of the sea, and the waiter who had 
miscarried my portmanteau skewered with half-a-dozen of bis own eorkscrews. 
What other extravaga.ces | may have committed in the first gush of my spleen 
itis hard to say, but [ have a distinct recollection of kicking boots out of the 
room, and dashing my hat to pulp against the bedpost, in the course of dressing 
previous to making a call upon the veritable Mr. David Smith, whom I found 
seated very comfortably in his library, reading. When the servant announced 
my name, he rose, and beckoned me to a seat with rather a bewildered air. 

* Mr. John Brown, I think you said?” 

* Yes, the same, son of your old friend of Dorset Square, who has armed me 
with these credentials to you,” I replied, handing him the letter. 

He took it, and, as he read, I never saw a man logk so thoroughly perplexed 
} in my life. Every now and then he cast a glance at me over the top of it, and 
then resumed the perusal, which he seemed desirous to protract as much as 
possible 

















*‘ Dear me, this is extremely awkward—extremely awkward, indeed. A 
most unaccountable circumstance !"’ muttered the old gentleman in a sort of 
reverie. ‘“‘And how was your father when you left him? Well, I hope? 
Bless my soul, what is to be done! How it could have happened, J really can- 
not comprehend.” 


Here the old gentleman rung the bell, and gave some instructions to the 
servant, which I could not hear. He then entered into conversation with me, 
but In a manner so abstracted and embarrassed, that I was convinced there was 
ascrew loose somewhere. Shortly afterwards a lady and gentleman entered 
the room, who, to my astonishment, turned out tobe my namesake and the lady 
; with whom I had seen him the night before. 

** Julia, my dear, there has been some very awkward mistake here. I'm 
afraid you've married*the wrong man !”’ 
“Father!” exclaimed the lady in surprise. 
‘“* Sir!” exclaimed my namesake in wrath. 
* The devil!" exclaimed 1, feeling very much as if I were shut up in a va- 
pour-bath. 
| ‘Are you,” continued Mr. Smith, turning .fo my namesake, “ not Mr. John 
Brown, sonof Mr. John Brown, Dorset Square, London?” 

* Not 1;—I am Mr. Joba Brown, indeed, but my father is Henry Brown, of 
Thistlecrop Manor, Bucks.” 

‘And who was the letter from, you brought me?” 

“Old Tom Johnson, of Johnson, Thompson, Gibson, and Co., Lombard 
| Street, who was kind enough, knowing I had no acquaintances in Edinburgh, ‘to 

give me one to you 
| ‘*Confound my stupid old head! I see it all,—I see it all. This all comes 
| of my not looking at that letter. I was expecting my friend here at the time, 
and took you for him.” 
| ‘Lam selfish enough to say,” replied my double, “that I cannot regret the 
mistake, since it has gained me this hand, and [ hope your friendship 7 
** But it is so odd that you should have come the very day we were expecting 


‘** Very remarkable, indeed,” said J, feeling that it was necessary to relieve 
all parties from their embarrassment by putting the best face on the matter 


He was accompanied possible. “ Very remarkable, indeed, considering what an uncommon name 
by a stout, flabby-cheeked individual, smelling strongly of snuff, stale ale, and 


rancid cheese, and habited in a suit of indescribable garments, over which was 


ours is, that two of us should have crossed each otherin this way However, 
I am used to these little contretems. 1 have twice figured in the police reports 


, 5 ‘ . > ‘ E he hette > wes yy » + ‘ Dn iaietedl . aon a - . a aieian® 
the half-murmured tones, and the unreserve of communication which is im- | 4 shaggy pea-jacket not any the better of the wear. This person had on 4) as the perpetratur of shocking murders; been found drowned in the Regent's 


@erceptibly produced by the absence of the garish light, which, with its bold | 
and ettrusive glare, always seems to operate as a curb upon our impulses, have 


a stsange effect ip quickening the imagination and affections. In such a situa 


» chars prs >ry . wa ahhe ar rarw aArank 
tion the presence of beauty is felt—it needs not to be seen. An unerring in- | able characters, very dirty, very shabby, and very drunk 


tinct tells a manthat the voice beside him is not more sweet than the flush o 


.' her majesty’s lieges 


{| were also provided with sticks, upon which they rested their righ 


the cheek is beavtify!, and the light of the eyes which the dimness of the hour | Very impressive manner 


enshrouds soft and wyl-subduing 


So was it with Mr. Brown, who was per- 


. . ot tett _ tie +} : al , 
Geetly prepared for the ehgrms which the light of the room to which his fair; Vey!ng this quartett of curiosities with no slight surprise 


hostess conducted him revégjed. Ashe gazed on her, he felt those resolutions | 
of celibacy with which Youre men are in the habit of deluding themselves | pe vou, but business and pleasure sometimes draw crossways, you know," and 


arzing, like Bob Acres’ coury 
while he sat picking a piece stimon, and affecting to bestow the most ear 
mest aliention upon the old gettlefaan's conversation, while, in fact, he wa 


Seatare. 
“ My dear sir,” said his host, “you Wake no way with that bit of grilse 


“ Your servant, sir,” said the man with the petrified voice 


from his fingers’ ends every mmute. Mean- | the wretch grinned at his own facetiousness ! I esked the cause of this unex- 


~ | pected visit. 


» . \ ° on \ 
‘Good morning, gentlemen,” exclaimed I, sittmg up on the sofa, and sur-| charming wife 


broad-brimmed hat, unctuous and shining all round the edges, and carried a| Canal some six times, with a love-sonnet, a toothpick, and fourpence half-penny 
most seeming-lethal stick for his own individual security, and the annoyance of | in my pocket , have eloped thrice with Chancery wards, and made various des- 
Looming iu perspective followed two wholly unaccount- | perate attempts upon her majesty’s person, yet here I am as quiet and wel!-be- 
These gentlemen | haved a young man as ever bore the name of Mr. John Brown. My namesake 
t arms in @/ here has cost me a good deal of bother and annoyance one way or another ; 


} and oh! unkindest cut of all, he has been beforehand with me in securing a 
However, it is all the chance of war, and he shal! have a quit- 
tance from me in full, provided he reimburses me for this tailor’s bill, which I 


“* Sorry to trou-| have had to settle for him.” 


** My marriage-suit, by all that's aosurd! And you paid this!” 
‘ Your marriage-suit, was it! Now positively this is too bad. It is adding 
insult to injurv. Not to be content with robbing me of my intended, but abso- 


8 | believe, sir, you object to paying this account,” said he of the stony | lutely to make me pay for the clothes you wedded herin. Fiesh and blood 
mandering in dreams, in which the old gentiemaa’s daughter was the principal | voice, shewing me the tailor’s bill of the morning 


* Unquestionably Ido. It is none of mine, and pay it I certainly shall not ' 


I think, Mr. Brown, you'd better pay it at once, and have done with it,’ 


Arabian Nights, the Ghoo!, that picked Qtains of rice with a needle when | said the brute in a confidential tone 


other folks were laying in 4 hearty meal, and then stole off to the churchyard 


se sup on human flesh, msiead of staying at home with her husband and famil 
like a decent Moslein 
The watchmen would be down upon you ina twookling . 
Tike the rest of us, and don’t trusito picking a bone y the West Kirk or th 
Calton on vour way home.” 

“Trust me, I'm getting on famously,” replied Mr. Brown; aod, bendin 
waver his plate, he began to work away with his fork as ifr very life. 

“ Famousiy! infamously, you mean! If you don't ge on any better tha 
you're doing, I'll set you down for sea-sick, or brain-sick, ot jgye sick, and the 


” 


Heaven pity you! 


“Oh, my dear sir, make yourself easy! Sea-sick | have been, as who has) bur sh, or elsewhere in Scotland, as m medi/ats 


Mind you, we don’t allow any of these pranks here 


* And pray who is it I am indebted to for this advice !”’ 
y «“ You will find my name there, sir,” said stony voice, coughing, as he hand 


e “ Then, Mr. Weazil, you will oblige me by keeping your own breath to co 


£} likely to be followed im the present instance.” 


“Tam sorry for that, because | always prefer settling these matters amica- point 
Why, you sit nibbling away at it for all hoqorld like that horrid woman in the | bly 


ed me a card all brown and dirty about the edges, with the name of Mr. Brail | 
so take your supper) Weazil, solicitor, upon it 


could nut bear it.” 
‘** Since you have given ap so much already, perhaps you will surrender this 
tuo, for my sake |!’ 4aid Mrs. Brown. “1 see you will.” 

There was no resistMg that smile. I gave in, and that evening saw us all 
| seated in a friendly etrcle, laughing heartily over my misadventures Brown 
He is the happiest of Benedicks, and 
Will any benevolent female take compassion on 

Joux Browx'’ 


and I have been good frends ever since 
!—am still a bachelor 





ah A FORAY BEYOND THE JORDAN. 


your own porridge as you say in Scotland, for I do not think your advice ts very | 


From ‘‘ Notes on Syria,” by Lacutenant-Colonel E Napier. [ Continued ] 
| * * * Jordan. those sweet banks of thine, 


“ Very well, Mr. Brown, my instructions are peremptory, and I must proceed And woods, so full of nightingales.—Moors 


n | as law directs—as law directs, Mr. Brown. Messengers, do your duty.” 


n| Upon this the gentleman in the peacoat advanced, and produce d a warrant to | 


arrest Mr. John Brown, now or formerly residing in the Crown Hotel, Edin 


mot! according to the saying of the poet—‘oh, s: sic omnia!’ But hither- | Messrs Snipwell and Cabbitch, tailors and clothiers in Edinburgh, to whom the 


te { am not conscious of being squeamish im either of the other ways ; 


and, to prove to you that [am neither damaged in brain or hean, | mean | 


make an attack upon your whisky-toddy forthwith, which all lovers and mad- | had a horror of the law I was bred to it originally, but left the profession in 


zoea have forsworn time out of mind.” 


o| 13s. 1l?d. Since ever I wasable to know a “ hawk from a hernshaw,”’ I have 


née fug@, at the instance oi 


| he hamlet of Bysan consists of but a few wretched huts, surrounded by 
| heaps of dried thorny bushes, piled up as a protection, and to keep in their cat- 
e during the n'ght On the low mud-built flat roofs of these hovels the peo- 
had assembled to witness our approach, as I had taken the precaution, for 
the purpose of preventing, as on a former occasion, a general flight, to send on 


said John Brown was said to be indebted, resting, and owing the sum of £12] Giorgio as ambassador, with the announcement of our arrival, and notifications 


{ the friendly nature of our intentions. This was the first Fellah Arab vil- 
| age we may as yet be said to have beheld ; for when passing through Foule, 


disgust ; and as I now cast my eyes over the warrant, grim visions of Bonds oj | in the plains of Esdraelon, the inhabitants had all fled : now the women and 
~ Ay, ay, that’s all very true, but I hardly know whether one who has made | Caution judicio sistt, followed up by Replies and Duplies innumerable, rose vu; 


children, who in wild’ and ragged groups, formed on their elevated and promi- 
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nent position marked and picturesque objects in the foreground, reminded me | dan might be distinctly traced, winding along like a bright silver thread cast | time and the weather, 
of Lamartine’s strong term, as applied to the fair sex of this class, whom he | on a rich surface of green velvet drapery. 


calls—not women—but she-barbarians. And their scanty dress, rade orna- 
ments on their wrists and ankles, their wild gestures, dark and swarthy com 
pega sometimes approaching almost to black, flashing eyes, and matted 

air, which, decorated with a few golden gazhees, fellin profusion over their 
naked shoulders end tattooed bosoms, appeared fully to entitle them to this ap- 
pellation. There was in these females a marked absence of all the softer attri. 
butes of woman, which constitute the principal attraction of the sex, and though 
certainly not entirely devoid of beauty, their personal charms were, In my 
humble opinion, greatly deteriorated by the deep indigo dye with which the 
nether lip was invariably stained, whilst the breast, forehead, and backs of the 
hands were profusely tattooed with the same colour. 

We experienced no small difficulty in providing billets for all our numerous 
followers ; however, on this being at last effected, and having ascertained that 
nothing had as yet been seen here of the enemy, our party took up their quar- 
ters forthe night in the hut of the Sheikh el Belied, the worthy old Ali, who 
did everything in his powerto make us comfortab!e, much to the personal in- 
convenience of a large family of goats, the greater part of which were obliged 
to be turned out of doors, to make way for the unexpected and self-invited 
guests. ; 

Seeing we were cold, hungry, and tired, old Ali slew a kid, set his females 
immediately to knead and bake some ‘“ khobs” on the ashes, and having kind- 
led a fire in the midst of the mud-floor of the hovel, reqs, boat-cloaks, and sad- 
dlery were soon disposed around the *‘ hearth,’’ and we prepared to make our- 
selves as comfortable as possible for the evening. 

To vermin and filth we had long since been inured, and having now the 
greatest contempt for the flea” tribe, I had lately discontinued the use of 
the linen bag in which | at first invariably slept, after an invasion of the enemy 
had been securely guarded against, by having tughtly fastened it round the 
throat*. But we had to learn that filth and creeping things were not our only 
enemies, for to their number were now added intense cold, and smoke—with- 
outa fire. The former was almost unbearable, whilst oft were we fain co- 
piously to weep over the latter; the volumes of smoke arising from the green 
wood we were frequently obliged to burn being truly distressing to the eyes 
The only manner of partly escaping from its disagreeable effects was to hie 
down close tothe ground, and in that posture ‘ eat, drink, and be as merry 
as we could However, so completely is man the child of circumstances and 
custom, that we at last became quite reconciled to inconveniences and hard- 
ships which had at first been considered as almost unbearable ; and as, in com- 
pany with bearded Sheikhs and robber Bedouins, we voraciously tore to pieces 
the half-roasted sheep or kid, and dived our dexter+ hands into the heaps of 
rice before us, lying at the same time in the most friendly and promiscuous man- 
ner, amongst the goats, kids, and calves of the establishment,—when after 
having thus eaten our fill, and feeling perfectly happy, we rolled ourselves up 
for the night near the blazing embers, the thought often came across my mind 
of how fast we were verging into the ways of savage life, and how easy ap- 
peared to be the gradual transition from al! the refinements of civilization to the 
state of a Cherokee Indian, or Bedawee Arab of the Desert ! 

On the present occasion we, as usual, invited our host vo partake of the feast 
thus hastily, though willingly, prepared for us ; and | completely won the old 
man's heart by giving him some of the * schnapps” which Captain Laue had so 
highly approved of during that morning's march. At first he appeared to enter- 
tain the scruples of a true follower of the Prophet, against what he considered 
the forbidden beverage ; buton Mr. Hunter, who now passed off as the Hakeem 
of the party, assuring him it was merely a medicine, which would render him 
once more young and vigorous, he, after many ‘ Mashallahs !" (wonderful ! 
astonishing !) did full justice to the potent distillery of the old Samaritan Jew 

“Wo laish ya side—And why, mv lord,” at last said the old Sheikh, now 
warmed with the potent fluid, *’ why does not ‘ Jenabuk’ (your Highness) come 
and settle amongst us, since you say you like our mode of life so much?” 
** Ya habeeb—Oh ! my friend,” replied IT, ‘am I to leave for ever my country 
and family to come and reside ina strange land?” ‘* Malish ma be sail— 
Never mind that,” rejoined he, * if you will come and settle here, [ will give 
you a house, some goats, and Inshallah (please God), if you wish it, you shall 
have my own daughter in marriage,—and the ‘ bint’ (girl) is comely and good- 
looking.’ ; 


turb her virgin slumbers, it was determined I should enjoy that felicity on the 
following morning, and, in the mean time, wishing my future father-in-law “Tei- 


latuk said,—Good night,” I was soon dreaming of herds and flocks, rich pas- | 


tures, and, maybe, also of my interesting ‘“ Arab Bride.” 

Next morning, asthe troop were getting in readiness to march, I reminded 
the old Sheikh of his promise He said Fatimah had gone to the “ bir,” or 
well, for the daily supply of water, but that, if I would accompany him thither, 
I might have an opportunity of seeing her. However, it was written that she 


shoul€ not on that occasion play the part of a second Rebekah, although her 


revered sire appeared well disposed to enact that of Laban ; for time presssd, 
and Mahomed Aga and Sheikh Achmet,—the Turkish and Arab Chiefs of the 
party,—having reported all ready, we vaulted into our saddles, and soon found 


ourselves proceeding up the Ghor towards Lake Tiberias,—the Gennesareth of | 


old, and evangelical Sea of Galilee. 


Shortly after leaving Bysa.., whilst following the base of the hills on our left, | 


we obtaineda first view of the riv F i we 7 A . 
river Jordan, winding its clear blue waters | whilst the rapidity of the river's course through the Ghor is satisfactorily ac- | 


through high banks about a couple of miles on our right, whilst about the same 
distance from its eastern side arose the steep range of the hillsof Adjelloun. 
At this pomt a flock of gazelles rapidly bounding across our path, were fo!low- 
ed over the plain by some of the troopers, and, inthe confusion which ensued, 
Giorgio got a bad fall from his steed, who having viciously lashed out at anoth- 
er horse, had sent my worthy dragoman clear over his head. Mr. Giorgio was 
no feather-weight, had fallen heavily to the ground, and was now lying nearly 
insensible, but moaning most piteously, with a group of the detachment assem- 
bled around. On coming upI tried to bleed him ; but, owing to cold (for the 
irost was intense), could not handle the lancet, and, therefore, pouring some 
* schnapps’ down his throat, called a halt, to allow him leisure to come to 
himself. In the meanwhile | was much amused at seeing an Arab, after in- 
voking al] manner of curses on the vicious brute who had been the cause of the 
misfortane, gravely go up and end his imprecations by deliberately spitting 
three times in the animal's face. : ‘ 

Proceeding along the valley for ten or twelve miles we at length reached a 
ruined khan, and the remains of what appeared to have been a considerable 
building of the middle agest. opposite the fine old Roman bridge of the Moiad- 
jumah, which, on a high arch of sixty-five paces in diameter. here spans the 
clear and rapid, though shallow, current of the Jordan, pouring its blue waters 
over a rough rocky bed, between high and precipitous banks. 
Phe name of this place implies * the .meeting of the waters,” from the ri 
vel El Sheriat-e-Mendour (the Hieromiace of Pliny, and mentioned by the 
Talmudists as the Jarmouk§,) which proceeds from the Djebel Hanran, flowing, 
4 short distance above the bridge into the Jordan, close to Lake Tiberias 

As this was the puint at which, if he intended to retire by the Plains of Es- 
draelon, Ibraham would cross the river, I resolved to pass the night at Tiberies, 
in or-der to obtain information from Capt. Edmonds, who had been stationed there 
for some time, and also to make the necessary arrangement for blowing up the 
bridge, as, although we found the river fordable both above and below, sucha 
would tend materially to retard the motions of the enemy, and, in the 
eveut of heavy rain, offer, perhaps, an insurmountable obstacle to his pas- 
sa e. 
A deep gorge ran down from the steep range of Mount Tabor, immediately 
the west of the ruined khan. near the bridge, debouching into the valley ; 
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and a ath winding up the ravine appeared to be the only outlet in this direc- 
tion from the neighbouring hills. Having fixed on this strong point in which 
to concentrate my Naplousian troops, when they should be seady: | resolved 
thoroughly to reconnoitre the mountainous tract in our rear ; and for this pur- 
pose, leaving the detachment at the khan, under Mr. Yunter, with directions to 
Keep & sharp lookout, Laué and myself struck into the mountains by following, 


forupwards of an hour, the path winding up the gorge already mentioned 











4 | farmers were anxiously looking forward to the harvest, calcslating how much 
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With numerous expressions of gratitude, and “ Khaiter khairack | 

é khitur,” (many thanks,) for his kind offers, I expressed a wish, ere I accepted | 
: | 

his proposal, to have a look at the ‘bint ;” but it being then too late to dis- 


+ 
| ; 
| 


> . > . * ° 


After an absence of a couple of hours we returned to the khan, where we 
found our people considerably alarmed at our prolonged absence ; and drawing 
up & report of the position, forthe information of Gen. Michell, with a requisition 
to Selim Pacha for a few barrels of powder, wherewith to blow up the bridge, 
I sent off these despatches to Acre; when, mounting our horses, we put our- 
selves en route for the town of Tiberias, situated on the Lake, and satd to be 
distan: about ter miles from the bridge of the Moiadjwmah 

My troop had not yet cleared a narrow pass, close to the khan, ronning be- 
tween an abrupt face of the hi!! and the river, when the advanced guard came 
back at full speed, with the announcement that a body of the enemy's infantry 
was nearat hand Closely jammed in a narrow pass, between inaccessible 
cliffs and the precipitous banks of the river, with nothing but cavalry at my 
disposal, I was placed in rather a disagreeable position. There remained how- 


pass, deploy on the level ground beyond it, and then trast to the chances of 
war. 

Having explained these intentions to the Sheikh and Aga we lost no time in 
carrying them into effect, and on taking extended order, after clearing the 
pass, saw, immediately in front of us, what we took to be an advanced 
guard of the enemy, consisting of some twenty or thirty soldiers, whom their 
white foustanellis* and tall active forms immediately marked as Arnaouts or 
Albanians. , 

Seeing, probably, that we had now the advantage of ground, they hastily 
retired, recrossing a ravine which intersected the path, and extending in capital 
light infantry style, were soon sheltered behind the stones and rocks on the op- 
posite bank, over the brow of which nought was to be seen, save the protra 
ding muzzles of the long shining barrels of their firelocks. All this was the 
work of a few seconds, and passed in a much briefer space of time than it has 
taken torelate. I had now the greatest difficulty in keeping Mahomed Aga 
and his men from charging up to an enemy who, from their present position, 
could have picked them off at their ease, with perfect safety to themselves ; 
and riding rapidly forward with Laué, to see if we could not by some means 
turn their flank, a few horsemen at this moment suddenly appeared over the 
swell on the opposite side of the ravine, the foremost of whom, making at the 
same time many friendly signals, galloped across the intervening space, hail- 
ing us as a friend, at the same time waving his hand, to prevent his own people 
from opening their fire. 

Laué and myself were not backward in returning his greeting, and on ap- 
proaching we beheld a handsome young man, dressed in the showy Austrian 
uniform, witha black Tartar sheepskin cap on his head, who, on coming up, 
accosted us in French with all the open frankness of a soldier, introduced him 
self as Count Tzchechenyt, a Captain of Austrian dragoons, whu was on his 
way from Tiberias, with a party composed of two or three Turkish lancers, 
about twenty-five Albanian deserters, his German servant, dragoman, and 
suite, to raise troops in the Adjelloun hills, on a mission very similar to the one 
I was employed on at Naplouse 

In the meantime, seeing their Chiefs engaged in friendly conference the men 
of both parties crowded up, and many was the bullet which on that occasion 
rang harmlessly, in sign of rejoicing, against the neighbouring rocks, which 
had, a few minutes before, stood every chance of finding a more bloody sheatk, 
after crashing through bones, flesh, and sinew ! 

Having obtained trom our new acquaintance all the intelligence we required 
about the state of things at Tiberias, as we had no longer any object in pro 
ceeding thither, I countermarched my party, resolving to push on at once 
towards El Mezerib, where Count Tzchecheny informed me that it was report 
ed [brahim Pasha had already arrived. On lear iing my intended movements 
the Count, who appeared to be a fine enterprising young soldier, and ready for 
any /ark, volunteered his services, aud that of his “light infantry,” to aid and 
abet In any reconnoissance, attack, or plundering party we might make on the 
enemy's convoys or stragglers. Delighted with the addition of such a rein 
forcement, and, moreover, of a pleasant companion, to our party, I closed with 
him at once, gladly agreeing to his proposal, and in a quarter of an hour, (so 
soon are men in stirring times brought together,) we were all, English, Austri- 
an, and Prussian, jogging alpng sociably, in friendly convers”, and on the foot- 
ing of old and intimate acquaintances. 





Our forces, thus considerably increased in numbers, were soon winding over 
the old bridge of the Moi adjamah ; and it was not without some feelings of 
compunction that I reflected how soon, through the vile agency of that * vil 
ianous saltpetre,” this venerable relict of antiquity, which had now for so many 
ages withstood the attacks of time, would, in all probability, be sent into the 
air, and reduced to a mere heap of shapelees ruins.~ But it was no time for 
moralizing ; for having nuw crossed the Rubicon, we might fairly consider our- 
selves as in the enemy's country, and precautions against a surprise were ren- 
dered doubly necessary, as I had every reason to suppose they would be made 
aware of our advance ; for scarcely had we set foot on the eastern bank of the 
river when a single horseman was seen over the brow of one of those low hil- 
| locks which dot the ground at the base of the Adjelloun hills. He paused but 
for an instant, and then turning his horse’s head, as rapidly disappeared: but, 
on galloping up to the spot, no traces of him were to be seen 

The clearness and rapidity of the waters of the Jordan have been often re- 
marked, and, notwithstanding the heavy rain of the previous day, they here re 
| sembled in colour those of the Rhone, when issuing from the Lake of Geneva ; 


counted for by an officer of the !ate expedition, Liewt. Symonds, of the Roya! 


Engineers, who subsequently made a scientific survey of all this part of Syria, 
and ascertained that the depression of the Dead Sea below the level of the Me 
| diterranean was 1337 feet, that of Lake Tiberias being only eighty-four feet , 
consequently, if the course of the Jordan between the lakes of Gennesareth and 
that of Asphaltites be reckoned at seventy miles, the fall will in that space 
amount to eighteen feet per mile ; a depression of soil quite sufficient to cause 
the river to flow with a rapidity which has in the course of time so much deep- 
ened its bed as to affect those alterations in the periodical inundations to which 
| it was formerly subject, as is testified by frequent allusions in Scripture 
* + * * * * * 
Carefully feeling our way as we went along, we soon reached the sinall vil- 
lage of Moad, situated at the foot of the Adjelloun Mountains, about three miles, 
| in a south-easterly direction, from the bridge of the Moiadjumah, at which 
place we took up our quarters for the night There appeared to be here a 
great scarcity of what the French soldier calls ** munition de bouche ;" how- 
ever, Count Tzchecheny amply supplied the deficiency. His factotom, Hans, 
a faithful old family servant, was directed to open the commissariat stores, and, 
to or great joy, produced some rolls of bread, a large junk of cold beef, and, 
what was now doubly acceptable, since all our “ schnapps’ was exhausted, a 
few bottles of French brandy, with which we determined on a jollification, to 
celebrate our unexpected meeting, and also to take leave of the old year, it 
being then the evening of the 31st December, a. v. 1840; the whole of these 
good resolutions being accordingly carried into eflect, and having visited the 
outposts, and ascertained all was right, we were not sorry to pile some addition- 
al fagots on the fire, for the cold 





was intense, and huddling round the flame, 


spent the night, as usual, in sound sleep, but all ready armed, and fully prepared | 


to show fight in caseof a surprise. —[ T'o be continued. | 


* The “ fousianeili” is that part of the Albanian’ costume corresponding with the 

, Uighland kilt 

| ¢ The Count, of one of the first houses in Hurgary, was a relation of Prince Met- 

le, to the Leinster family, and quite an Eng! sh 

| man, in all save name,—bdul the orthography of the latter the Author could never re- 
member, and has even in this instance p:obably mistsken 

it was, however, written otherwise , the Aut 
eff. ct bis intention, but Gen. Jochmus shortly afterwards cavised an openiny to be cut 

across the top of the centre portion of tie arch, which rendered the bridge impassable 


} ternich, connected, by his mother's & 
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| THE POUND; OR, MORAL COURAGE. 


Upon a burning hot day at the latter end of the month of August, when 




















ever, no alternative, but to put spurs to our horses, push forward through the | 


hor was prevented from carrying into 





there yet remains a certain air and deportment whick 
the caprice of fashion cannot give, nor adversity totally destroy, 
| ‘The horse pricked up his ears and fourmhed hie tail with alertiess af 
| approach, while the confiding manner in which he poked out his nose t 
the bars of his cage to receive my caresses, and above all, the deprivation 
| had suffered, interested me in his behalf’ After a mutual exchange of civil 
| ties, he thus addressed me,—for I most positively assert, without hesitation om 
| reservation, that what the horse said on this ocession was as clearly expressed. 
by him, and as perfectly understood by me, as if it had been spoken in the 
| language of the Honyhnhoms :— 
| “Sur,” said the horse, “| am an unfortunate animal escaped from the care 
| Of a good master, and if you will lend your assistance to bring us logetber 
again, you will be doing an act of kindness which I am sure we shall both 
| fully acknowledge. Inthe meantime,” said he, with a modest hesitation io 
| manner, and casting his one eye round the enclosure, “if you could 
ic me alittle hay and some water it would materially increase the obhgn- 
tion.” 

I felt this appeal to my humanity was justified by the necessity of the case, 
for there was not any thing in the pound but the dried anatomy of a dog, with 
the remains of « tin kettle tied to his tail,a broken dish, five brickbats, a school 
boy's slate and~ dead cat 

* Really,” said I wy natural indolence struggling with my philanthropy, 
and answering him in the same style im whch persons are apt to reply 1o =m 
old frend im distress who asks for the loan of five pounds,—[ am extremely 


| sorry for your misfortunes and regret thay it is not in my powerto render you 
the smallest assistance Yours truly.” 





** My dear sir,” said the horse, “it ws in your power, and in the power of every 
one, to do good, if they have the moral courage to atvempt it.”’ 

* But,” said 1, ** your present misfortunes may be caused by your own folly 
and misconduct, and |] should do wrong to interfere with the retributive course 
of justice.” 
| ‘Mercy is superior to justice,” said the horse. ‘Check not the stream of 
| benevolence, even though the unworthy should partake of its bounty, rather 
than suffer it to stagnate m the homan breast. ‘The misfortunes caused by oa 
| own folly and misconduct are more grievous to bear than those to which we 
are liable from the course of events, since reflection supphes us with no source 

of consolation, and we are deprived of the sympathy of the kind and humuwuwe 
| when most we need their assistance.” 

| Though | could not exactly agree with his view of the case, I nevertheless 
| thought it a sensible observation fora horse 

: 3 Well,” said J, “| will see what can be done ;"” 
anexcuse in my own mind for doing nothing 





at the same time seeking 
* But"’—now I have it, though 
| 1—**this is Sunday, and it is nether pleasent nor proper that | should traverse 
| the village from one end to the other (‘twas a remarkably hot day,) searching 
| for the means to liberate you.” 
| * T have heard my master say," replied the horse, “that the Sabbath war 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath, and that we cannot better shew 
our devotion and gratitude to Him who made both than by dispensing deeds 
| of kindness and humanity.” 
| When once a horse begins to talk metaphysically, it is time to put an end 
| to the conversation ; besides, I felt perfectly satistied that | was well acquaint 
jed with all necessary moral duties, though circumstances might occur which 
| would prevent my putting them in practice, and my Venily was mortified uy 
being reminded of them by a horse 
Turning round to commence my inquiries, I found that I had unconsciously 
become an object of attention to a long, broad shouldered, splay-footed, ruras 
| policeman, who, with a little hat stuck upon a large head, his right hand in hie 
| coat-pocket, grasping his trancheon, was attentively observing my procéedings 
lest L should commit 4 breach of the peace by releasing the prisoner. Some 
| noisy and dirty children seeing the policeman watching me, left off pelting the 
ducks in a pond hard by, to watch us both,—their mothers, no longer hearing 
the noise of the children, left off quarrelling with their neighbours to look after 
their offspring, —and the husbands neither hearing their wives scolding nor thei 
children erying, laid down their pipes and thrust their heads out of the pabbe 
house window, to learn the cause of such unusual silence. There is not any 
| thing more annoying to a man of quiet and retired habits, like myself, than un 
expectedly to find himself the objet of curiosity and attention to a great num 
ber ot people ; so | determined at once to put an end to their speculations, and 
| applied to the policeman for informution as to “ who was the keeper of he 
pound t—Where did he reside !—How was | to proce ed to procure the Lbers 
| tion of the horse, or, at any rate, to supply him with food and water! The po 
| iceman knew nothing 
“Nothing!” [mentally exclaimed. ‘“ Powers of legislation! is it possible 
| that in a force instituted for the preservation of the morals of the community 
| and alike distinguished by the importance of the duties confided to its care, 
}and the mildness and urbaniy with which those duties are discharged, o mar 
| should be suffered to exist who knows ‘nothing 1" At first I doubted the 
truth of this assertion, and suspected that be had been cautioned against em 
| tering into*conversation with strangers, lest he should give or receive informe 
| tion; but from his manner | saw no hopes of one, nor danger of the other le 
| was a melancholy fact—he actually knew “nothing” [looked in his face 
| and felt convinced—he could know “nothing.” The landlord of the pubbe 
| house informed me, that the keeper of the pound lived at the “ great house” 
next the church, down the green lane opposite, and thither I proceeded fol 
lowed by the conjectures of the group assembled, who wondered at my temerr 
| ty in approaching the * great house’ without an invitation, and upon such mm 
But after a moment's pause they resumed their several employments ; 
| the policeman began to do * nothing,” the children commenced pelting the 
| ducks with renewed alacrity ; their mothers took up their quarrels with thear 
| neighbours at the precise period where they left off ; and their husbands took 
| Up their pipes and began smoking and drmking with unwearied perseverance, 
| leaving the dusty road and sauntering down the shady green lane, cheered by 
| the singing of the birds, and refreshed by the sweet-smelling herbs and flowers 
| I thought on the assertion made by my friend the horse, that, “a certaim de 
gree of moral courage was necessary to do a benevolent action.” | irammento- 
ately recalled to my recollection, with pleasure, #« veral situations and circum 
| stances, where so far from feeling any want of moral courage im performing 
| my duty, | had, on the contrary, experience d great pride aud personal gratifcm- 
| tion on the occasion. For instance: in attending a theatrical representatimm 
| for the benefit of a charitable institution; a public dinner for starving tan 
| facturera ; a concert for a distressed family ; or a fancy fair for foreigners mm 
| distress. Then, on the other hand, I was obliged to confess—to my se lf—+haa 
there were situations and circumstances where my pride and gratification were 
not so immediately concerned : soch as, assisting a blind man over 4 dno geroes 
} crossing ; stopping to pick upan old woman who had teen knocked down m@ 
the street ; going up three pair of stairs to visit a sick family ; or attermptrog 
to relieve the sufferings of an animal in distress; on these occasions 1 inees 
confess I have felt that my moral courage was not equal to the occasion 
| Concluding that the keeper of the pound was some servant belonging tothe 
farm, | passed by the side of the great house, and seeing two countrymen lonew- 
ing near the stable, I called to them over the gate, and asked ‘* Who a ea 
i kecper of the pound!" While one of them was summoning the fore# swe 
| intellects to answer my question, his companion slank away and hid 418 
hind the stable-door ; the other, with eyes distended, his mouth wae Open, saat 
scratching his head, after a pause replied, * I don’t know,” and elected a prece 
yitate retreat alter bie companion 
Not very weil pleased at this, and half repenting the task { had undertaken, 
| 1 was obliged to summon my “ moral codrage™ to my ass eance, and retarned? 
tothe great house. Passing the kitchen window, I bebad & Very pretty, mm 
teresting young woman (afd I will at once plead guilty ¥ the impeachment, Neat 
miteresting ©, Me,) dressed wp 
| mourning, and seated atatable with a large famiy Bible open before her, m 
which she was—not reading, for a remarkable fire tabby cat was lying upom a, 
and enjoying his afternoon's nap . 
These wee pens, ink, and paper upon the table, and ~ ro engaged m 
writing in a copy-book, while her progress was superints “aid 7 "hie harab 
some young man, dressed in a jacket and (rousers , but I did not pay pos pee 
| ticular attention, as | th yught thev s« ened embarrassed by my oeaeon ri poet 
The young woman whose msnere seeme d superior to those of # sem 
vant, in reply to my inquiries, inforaed me, that the master of we age es 
was the keeper of the pound, an if | would please to walk into the 
would inform him that a gentle#an wished to speak ron byen fu 
Through the kitchen | passed me the hall, and as the ‘master of the grew 
house and the ke eper of the pound did not b arty hunself to give "The feos 
dience, J had sufficient leieté to examine the hall and its furnnure he 
was paved with tiles disp@ed lozenge-ways , there was 4 fine carved chirmamey- 
; zabeth, within which stood a large china jar filled wah 


| errand 


pretty young women have always been 


ance 


piece of the time of E 


| dowers in the bay wadow was the model of a ship in a glass case, and sacae 
os of agricuvaral implements ; agamst the walis were arranged several 
specimens Oo “ ‘ 
lhigh-backed chairs and over them, hung, in pictorerque ¢ mfusion, inquests 
: ; A 4 7 
| of some Indian weapons, guns, fieting-t nds, de wer the 


of ancient rmov'e 


| fire-place was the portrait of a jolly, g 1od-bumoured-look ing naval ofiicer, — 
mense gold telescope in his right hand, and leaning upon a large 

| a0 immense § left: a furious engagement between two ships (if any jodgment 

ant ty of fire and smoke lavished upon the cat 
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wants me!” and at the same moment the master of the great house 
of the pound entered the hall. He was a tall awkward figure, 
gait, and a countenance any thing but prepossessing. He 
dressed in along brown great-coat, an old broad-brimmed hat, and, al- 
was Sunday, a coloured handkerchief about his neck. Without 
is hands out of his pockets to return my salutation, he said, abruptly, 
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relations of his adventures in ogee and tiger shooting; and as they will 
probably be the only part of this paper worth reading. I shall make no 
apology for mtroducing three of his elephant stories in his own words : so here 
they are— 

‘ove seeing the elephant domesticated, and hearing so many traits of his 
intelligence and docility,” said D—, “ few persons have any idea of how sav- 








sir, what's your business with me!” e coarseness of his maoner at 
relieved my mind from any hesitation | might have felt in addressing 4 
@menger, so without any cireumlocution I said, * Sir, 1 have been informed 
that you are the keeper of the pound ; an unfortunate horse has been coufined 
there ali day without food, will you have the kindness to order your servants 
~” ly the poor animal with some hay and water!" 

= y, sir,” replied the master of the great house and the keeper of the 

. “1 was not aware—that is, | thought they had fed bim—but I can- 
not be expected to know every thing that occurs of such a trifling and ridicu- 
fous a nature.” 

“ Certamly not, sir,” said 1; ‘nor should I have trespassed upon your time 
and patience in the present insiance, but that | am a member for the Suppres- 
ion of Cruelty to Animals. We have obtained an act of parliament for their 
protection, by the 4th clacse of which the keeper of a pound is obliged ,to pro- 
wide the animal in his custody with good aud sufficient food and nourishment : 
and by the 6th clause of the same act he is liable to a penalty of five shil- 
lmge a-day, so long as he neglects to provide the same. Now, sir, a8 you 
have pte ta din to accept the office of keeper of the pound, | was afraid, 
‘Feat through the ignorance and inattention of your eervants, you might be sub- 
yected to the penalty.” 

[immediately perceived that I bad made a favourable impression, the glow 
of humanity lightened up his countenance—that is, the most prominent part 
of his countenance, which was his nose. 

He exclaimed, “ You are right, sir ; servants are ignorant and inattentive.” 
And rushing past me out of the house, he proceeded to the gate of the farm- 
yard, and calling the two delinquents from their hiding-place in the stable, thus 
addressed them. ** You George and Sam!—Did'nt I order you to ecarsy vic- 
taals to the horse in the pound '” 

George stared at Sam, and Sam at George ; then both stared at their inaster 
™ a astonishment, and deliberately answered ‘* No!” 

“Why then I meant to do so—but you're so d—d ignorant and inattentive, 
you never mind what's said to you. 
of five pounds——” 

“Five shillings,’ I suggested. 

“ Yes, J know, sir—five pounds for your ignorance and inattention ; and if 
& hadn't been for this gentleman, who belongs to the Humane Society’—here 
he looked at me very significantly, and | bowed in acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment—" I might have been sued for the penalty by some rascally informer 
ar the other.” Sas he looked at me again, and more significantly than before 


Do you know that i am liable to a penalty 


‘ ' 
tut I did not bow asecond time, asin this instance I felt I did not deserve the 


intended compliment. Having given the necessary directions to his servants, 
he touched his hat to me, in a very ungracious manner, and thrusting his hands 
‘ato his pockets, returned to the house. But his ill-huinour at being compelled 
® periorm his duty could not affect the feeling of exultatior. with which | re- 
turned in we to the pound, followed by Sam bearing a bundle of hay upon 
a pitchfork, and George with a pail of water. Having administered to the 
wants of the old grey horse, and ordered Sam and George a pot of ale, of 
which the policeman condescended to partake, I thought it time to attend to the 
gratification of my own appetite ; and giving directions for some refreshment, I 
ordered the table to be placed near the open window, that | might have the sa- 
tasfaction of seeing the poor animal eat his meal while I enjoyed my own, ina- 
ting inquiry of the landlord respecting the family at the great house. 

“ Ah, sir,” said he, with a regretful shake of the head, “ things was very 


different there when the Captain was alive ; by his good will neither man nor | 


‘horse in the parish wanted a dinner if he knowed it : and his good lady was as 


and generous as he was, as much fromherown natural goodness of heart, | 


es bocause she saw it gave the Captain pleasure. They were an uncommon 
fine couple, and I believe never two people loved one another more than they 
ded. It was a sight to see them come out of church of a fine Sunday morning 
—the Captain walking first in his uniform, which he always wore of a Sunday, 
stumping along on his wooden leg, and his lady upon his arm smiling so gvod 
wax] 60 gracious, and their twosons following after them—two as fine lads as 
ever you saw—leading between them a beautiful little girl, their sister. ‘The 
whole family receiving the hearty salutations of their neighbours, followed by the 
blessings of the poor, Well, sir,” continued the landlord, “ the Captain's 
eldest sun took to the sea, and served under his father in the same ship. Anx- 


vous to distinguish himself, unknown to the Captain, he went with a party who | 


attempted tocut anenemy's vessel out of port, when he was desperately wound- 
ed, and returned on board to die in bis father's arms. 
wover held up his head after, but left the service, and came to reside at the 
great house here, where he died about ayear afterwards. He had been too 
qenerous to die rich, and being too honest to suspect any body else, his affairs 
were left in sad confusion, so the widow was obliged to call in the assistance of 
«distant relation of the family to settle them. ‘This relation was the holder of 
& mortgage upon the property ; and, taking a liking tothe widow, he so man- 
aged the accounts, that at the last, she was obliged to marry him in order to se- 
cure the estate in the family ; but though they are rich, | am afraid they don’t 
lave happily together, their tempers and inclinations are so opposite. He has 
quarelied with the parson and never goes to church ; he has made himself very 
edinagreeable to his neighbours, andvever goes to see them, and of course, 
they never come to see him ; he has taken a dislike to the son, who will suc- 
owed to the estate in spite of him. I believe the young man would never come 
wear the house but for the sake of his mother and sister, and for the sake of a 
very pretty girl, a poor relation of the family, who has just lost her father and 
whom his mother has taken as a companion 7 
Herve we were interrupted by the arrival of a pony chase, in which was a 
apentheman’s servant and a beautiful little boy about mine years of age, who 
“was screaming with delight,— 
“There's Waterloo !—There’s Waterloo in a cage !—How did he get in ! 
—How shall we get him out!” 
; Upon inquiry, | learned from the servant that ‘“ Waterloo,” the old grey 
worse on which I had taken such on interest, belonged to General ———, who 
wosited in the neighbourhood, and who entertained a great value and respect 
for his old servant; that Waterloo had received the wound in battle which had 
deprived him of one eye, and that having been allowed the range of the park 
dang the summer, he had made an improper use of his liberty, had broken 
through a hedge, tumbled into a ditch, lost his shoe, and finally subjected him- 
self to the degraded situation in which he was placed at present. However, 
the fees were paid, the pound unlocked, Waterloo taken out, and well cleaned 
and rubbed down, while the servant took some refreshment ; at my request, 
vhe child was confided to my care, and he fed Waterloo, who familiarly throst 
Sas nose in at the parlour window, with scraps of bread, and whatever else he 
cotld lay his little hands upon. At length Waterloo was attached to the 
cham, his blind side next the pony, who seemed to recognise an old acquain- 
Bence, the servant and child seated themselves, and I saw them depart with 
trol OM gratification | would not have exchanged—no, not to be the “ mas- 
wor of & grem house and the keeper of a pound.” 





a 
(For the Albion.) 
THE PIRATE OF ST. MARY'S. 

Mast of the inhwbignts of the good town of London, in Canada West, have 
heard that some thing wiles north of them in the Huron Trace, there are Falls 
an the River Thames, in Yee neighbourhood of which a large settlement has 
secently been formed —that the country up there is very pretty, tho’ from the 
ded roads difficult of acces and that game and fish abound. © 

Wishing to know more about %t, D— surgeon of the —— Regt.; G—a re- 
Sagee Polish nobleman; S and tayself, one fine day last October made up a 
shooting excursion to this place, and having previously provided plenty of 
oatables and drinkables, with a hom ofgufalo skins, and a large 
wo convey them, and, 
soa of the Falls 

Our preparations had been on so grand q scale that to a beholder they really 
oded a trip to the Rocky Mountair *, mote han a three or four days absence 
rom home ; and these, with the bad roads and delays in pursuit of game, pre 
wented our getting farther than twent . 


ty miles thet day. We put up for the 
might at a lonely log-house, whose o t kindly offered us shelter. This man 
eras the first settler in the township, (Nissouri) aygq Med been there eighteen 


roars ; he had a very fine farm, on which with troe baekwoodsman's taste and 
gedgment he had a capital barn, and a very poor house—the latter being all 
embodied in one room, and in this our party, now 
werd driver, eight persons, besides our host, his wife andithree children. and 
wartous dogs and cats, were to pass the night. However thete was no help for 
®, and so we set about making ourselves comfortable ; ang after discussing a 
goed tho’ not very formal dinner, with a tin pannikin or so of wine. we ¢ isposed 
servelves round the large fire foratalk. This very naturally » rhed on sport- 
wag, and on the probability of our seeing a bear or two in the course of our ram 
vie, and on the stupidity of a man in this neighbourhood, who, with a loaded 
#22 in his hand, had allowed one to escape from under his very nose without a 
ehet—and then of course we each of us gave the other particularly to ander- 
tand how we would have acted under similar circumstances, and how the cer- 
taen result would have been Bruin's death 

D— who had been quartered manv years in India, gave us some very amusing 


when we needea it, ourselves in, we started in the direc- 





"Umbering, with a servant 


age and mischievous he often isin his native wilds. As instances of the mis. 
chievous and destructive propensities of the wild elephant, and the dangers oc- 
casionally incident to travellers in India, I shall give you an adventure or two 
that once occurred to myself when travelling a few years since on the east 
coast of Ceylon. I left the small village of Chittandi Coderipo, between 9 
and 10 o'clock at night, in my palanquin, with 12 palanquin bearers, a few 
Coolies with light baggage, some chule (torch) bearers, and a native servant. 
The country through which we had to pass was wild, unfrequented, and so 
greatly infested with elephants and other wild animals, that the bearers at first 
positively refused to start before daylight ; and the villagers assured us it was 





The poor Captein | 


lumber waggon | 


a service of danger, to be abroad between sun-set and sun-rise; by threats, and 
| bribes, however, and the prospect of a brilliant moon, I succeeded (being 
much pressed for time) in getting under weigh at the hour | mentioned. The 
moon was near the full, the night cool, serene, and brilliant, and tho’ elephants 
were heard all around us trumpeting, and crashing the trees and jungle, | had 
| no apprehension of danger, as [| knew they world be deterred from approaching 
| by the glare of the torches. Forsome time we jogged merrily along; and 
after reading for a while by the aid of a small lamp, I peeled my outer garments, 
| rolied myself in a blanket, and streiched myself out for a comfortable snooze. 
How long I may have lain in “ balmy sleep,” | know not ; but in the midst of a 
| most refreshing slumber, I was suddenly aroused by a rude shock and the pal- 
| kee coming heavily tothe ground. Flinging back the sliding door, I looked 
abroad, but what a ‘* change had come o'er the spirit of my dream!” The 
| lamp of night was veiled in pitchy clouds; the rain poured in torrents, and all 
| was profound darkness. Icailed aloud, and shouted ‘ beara, beara, kidghur 
hi,’ and echo answered ‘kidghur hi ;’ but nought else was to be heard, but the 
| heavy plashing of the rain. Hurrying on some of my clothes, | stepped out on 
| the ground ; the gloom was absolutely impenetrable ; I could see nothing, but 
| presently I heard alow snuffing sound close to my ear, and on stooping, dis- 
| tinguished faintly against the >. the huge outline of an elephant, standing 
| (fortunately for me) on the opposite side of the palanquin, and sweeping his 
| ponderous trunk above my head. 

This was too awkward a customer under the circumstances to trifle with, and 
| thinking discretion the better part of valour, I followed the example of the 
bearers, and took to my heels, | knew not where. A run ofa few yards brought 
;}me up with a large tree into which I climbed without difficulty, and there 
| awaited patiently the result ofthe rencontre. Nor was | long kept in suspense. 
| Certain crashing, smashing sounds that came burne upon the breeze, too plain- 
| ly told the fate of the deserted palkee ; and the moon bursting shortly through 
the breaking clouds, gave visible evidence of the work of destruction going on. 
After smashing the palanquin into a thousand pieces, our friend amused himself 
| for some time by scattering the fragments over the plain with his trunk, and 
| flinging them high into the air; the mattress that had lain in the bottom of 
| the palanguin, seemed for several minutes to afford hun vast entertainment, un- 

ul, having flung it perpendicularly into the air to a considerable height, in de- 
| scending it lighted so unexpectedly on his beck that he reared again with the 
| fright, and made for the jungle with the seeed of lightning. No sooner was 
| our amusing visitor fairly out of sight, than the fugitive bearers began to show 

themselves one by one. Their story was, that in two or three hours after 
starting, the sky became overcast, and the rain poured so heavily that the chules 

were all extinguished —that in going on, in total darkness, along the edge of 
| the plain, where we then were, they had so suddenly stumbled against an ele- 
phant that they thought only of saving themselves, and left * sahib” to take 
care of himself, and shoot the ‘ Hoora Allia,’ as they no doubt expected he 
| would have done.”’ 

“A very exciting adventure,” said S—, as D— finished his first—* but 
what's the meaning of that big word vou wound up with—Hoora-Allia!” The 
required information was embodied in the relation of another story — 

* Travellers in Ceylon,” answered D—, * are seldom in much danger from 
| meeting with a herd of wild elephants, however numerous, but the single ones 
| called ‘ Hoora allia’s’ by the natives (literally rogue elephants) that are said 
| to be expeiled from the herd, and roam singly over the country, are extremely 
| dangerous; they are savage, treacherous, and wily, and will sometimes lay in 
| wait for hours, and even days, by the path or roadside, torush furiously ou an 
| unwary passenger. ‘The class of persons who oftenest fall a sacrifice to these 
| animals, are the tappal (post-office) runners, who travel night and day through 
ihe wildest parts or the country. You would scarcely credit to hear of the 
vumbers of these poor victims that annually fall victims to * Hoora allias’’ in 
some districts of Ceylon. On the journey of which I have just given you one 
anecdote, | was fortunate enough to be instrumental through Providence in 
rescuing a tappal runuer from what threatened to be a miserable death. 

As soon as day dawned, after the last adventure, I started on foot with my 
gun, (which fortunately escaped inthe wreck) for the next village, 12 or 14 
miles distant, leaving the coolies and bearers te follow with the fragments. 
The road or rather pathway, lay through a flat, but wild and picturesque coun- 
try, chiefly what is called an “ open jungle,” patches of forest and long vistas, 
or patches of greensward. 

On opening one of these vistas, my attention was suddenly arrested by a 
large elephait at the farther end ; concealing myself behind a bush, I paused to 
recopnoitre his movements, which puzzled me amazingly. I observed that he 
was walking slowly round and round a large tree, occasionally looking fixedly 
up into it; and my impression was that the tree was a Jack fruit tree, and that 
he was wistfully eyeing one of the large fruit (of which the elephant is exceed- 
ingly fond) but which was beyond his reach. I immediately determined on 
shooting him if possible ; and accordingly stole into the jungle, and keeping to 
leeward, crept cautiously on under cover, to within shooting distance—12 or 14 
}yards. Here I stood for some time, unperceived, behind a thick bush. The 
} elephant ** walked his lonely round,” and it was evident that he had been so 

employed for several hours, 1 not for days. The lower branches of the tree 
were all broken or browsed away; the grass also was entirely stripped, appa- 
rently for fuod, around it, to a considerable distance ; and he was moving in a 
| shallow circular trench, tramped out by his feet. Every now and then, as I 
| said before, he would stop, gaze up amongst the branches, and make a low 
jtrampeting sound. ‘The tree on nearer inspection, proved to be a Tamarind, 
|} and not a Jack fruit, which puzzled me the more, to think what he could possi- 
| bly be watching with such perseverance and anxiety ; but the foliage was so 
| dense that it was a considerable time before | could make any discovery. At 
| lengch amongst the very topmost branches | spied a poor terrified Kandian, 
| sitting far out of present danger, in a fork of the tree, with his leathern post 
| bag hanging beside him. 
My anxiety to shoot the savage beast was now of course, a hundred fold in- 
jcreased ; | looked to my flints, (for percussion caps were not then invented) 
quietly cocked both barrels, and waited impatiently for a favourable moment to 
let drive at him. He was a splendid animal, but without tusks; very black in 
| colour, well formed, and as nearly as | could estimate, about 12 feet in height. 
So intent was he, in watching his captive, and the captive his gaoler, that it 
| was evident neither of them was conscious of my presence. Presently the ele- 
phant in his circular march, moved towards me, and | was about to take aim at 
the centre of the forehead (the most vulnerable part of the body), when he 
}turned his head and trunk upwards again; but as he moved slowly on, and 
shewed his monstrous side, I sent a bali from the right barrel, into the back of 
the skull behind the ear; he instantly fell forward on his knees and rolled 
heavily over on his side. There was no need for a second shot—death was in- 
stantaneous 
| Before the tail (the elephant hunter's trophy) was well bagged, the poor 
half starved tappal ronner was by my side, salaaming to the ground, and pour- 


ing out the warmest effusions of a grateful heart for his unexpected deliver- 
ance 





The poor fellow had been nearly two nights and a day in the tree, perished 
with cold (for the weather was damp and dreary) and nearly famished with hun- 
ger. Had the siege continued much longer, from starvation, exhaustion, and 
iright, he must have fallen a victim to the persevering animal.” 

I'he last of D's stories | shall give here 1s 


THE ELEPHANT CHARMER 
* You have all heard,” said D—, “ of the celebrated horse tamer in Ireland, 
known by the name of * Sullivan the whisperer.” The means he used for 
taming savage and unmanageable horses were probably (for the secret died 
j with hum) the same as that practised by the North American Indians, and re- 
cently discovered by Mr. Catlin. The Indians are said to be able to tame the 
young buffalo, as well as the wild horse, by cov ering the eyes, and breathing 
into the nostrils ; mak’ng them instantly, as if by magne, docile and tractable as 
Che same power is said to be possessed over the elephant, by certain 
| persons in India who call themselves Elephant Charmers. The real means 
they employ, I am unacquainted wih; but that they do possess some extraor- 
dinary influence over this animal | once had an opportunity of witnessing my- 
seif some years since in Ceylon 


lambs 


Inthe year 182-, | was travelling on horseback alone, from Columbo, the 
principal seaport, to Kandy, the Capital, in the interior of Ceylon. The sur 


had just set, and twilight, which in the East is exceedingly transient, was ad- 


vancing rapidly, when I commenced the ascent of the steep passof Kada Ga.| vaunted exploitof having chased a “ 


nava 


January 7, 


9 eae in the middle of the road about five or six hundred yards 
a , 

This was angwkward predicament enough ; there was no side path 1 could 
take ; my halting place was still two miles farther ; night was beginning to 
close in; I knew not where to look for aid ; had no gun with me; and had but 
little hope that the * Hoora Allia’’ would give me undisputed possession of 
the road, orallow me to pass unmolested. I was determined, however, to 
make a bold attempt to force tne pass, and with some difficulty raised my horse 
into a reluctant canter; and cheering with the charge, hoped to frighten the 
enemy into a retreat. 

For a few seconds he stood unmoved and apparently unconcerned, but pre- 
sently seeing his trunk curling into the air (a certanly hostile indication) I 
knew that the charge was about to be reversed, and the next moment the ele- 
phant rushed furiously upon us. The horse instantly wheeled and fled at his 
utmost speed. ‘The elephant, however, haltcd, after charging about two hun- 
dred yards, and I succeeded in puiling up and facing about once more. 

The enemy had now plamly established his superiority ; he was in complete 
possession of the pass, and I began to despair of our driving him from his po- 
sition. 

In this dilemma an old and venerable Kandian, to my unspeakable delight, 
made his appearance unexpectedly, almost miraculously, from the jungle by 
my side, and quickly perceiving the plight 1 was in, made signs that he would 
soon rid me of my formidable opponent. 

He was unarmed, even with a siaff, but motioning me to remain where I 
was, uninediately walked with a steady determined step towards the elephant, 
who still remained in the middle of the road. The old man quickened his pace 
gradually, as he advanced, and spoke some words in Kandian, raising his voice 
as he went on. The elephant had his eye apparently fixed on the new-comer, 
and seemed to me as though he waited only to be near enough for insuring his 
prey, to rush furiously upon him. I trembled to think of the cruel and instan- 
taneous death that seemed inevitable to the unprotected old man ; and was 
about to dash forward to his rescue, if possible, when to my astonishment I 
perceived him raise his arm, as he came close up to the animal, speak in a loud 
aud menacing voice, aud strike the elephant three times, with his open hand, as 
bigh up on the trunk as he could reach. The animal, hitherto unmoved, 
wheeled suddenly round, walked slowly up the hill, and disappeared into the 
jungle behind a projecting rock. 

As soon as he was fairly out of sight, the old Kandian turned towards me, 
made a profound salaam, and motioned me to ride on. ‘This man, as I after- 
wards learned, was an ‘elephant charmer,’ and had performed several extra- 
ordinary feats in that neighbourhood, where he seemed to hold the wild ele- 
phants in complete subjection. It appeared to me thatthe elephant was sim- 
ply awed by the bold, quick, and commanding step of the man; by his fixed 
and steadfast gaze ; and loud speaking ; and not by any magical incantations, 
as he would faim persuade the people. Perhaps the animal was mesmerized, 
vr fascinated as birds are by the snake.” 

* You were well out of that difficulty,” said one of our party ;—** but sup- 
posing the ‘Hoora Allia’ had caught you, how would he have dispatched 
you !” 

* By tearing my limbs off, and then crushing my body flat.” 
said G—, * did you ever see it done?” 

* No,” answered D—, * but in passing through a village in Bengal, once, I 
saw a native who had just met his fate from an elephant. The animal, they 
told me, had planted his foot on the body of the man, and pulled first the arms, 
and then the legs out of the sockets, with his trunk—and afterwards trampled 
the remains of the poor wretch to a jelly—they had just brought the man in as 
I passed, and a more dreadful spectacle I never saw.” 

** He was dead, of course!” said G—, interrogatively. 

A shout of laughter at G—'s question dissipated the horror we all felt at the 
description of the poor native’s death, and made us remember that we must 
prepare for bed, and talk no more that night. Most of them slept well except 
myself—though there was some complaints of sore shoulders and hip bones 
vext moruing, from their want of care in not selecting a soft plank. But Thad 
two causes of disquiet,—one a constant draught of cold air from the crevices 
of a door near which | had arranged my buflalo skins—the other a cat, who, 
attracted by the savoury contents of the basket of cold meats standing by my 
side, every now and then, during the night, paid a visit to it; and as often 
aid I hear her, disturb mysel!, and knock her out of it. 

The next day about noon we arrived at St. Mary's, the embryo village at 
the Falls. I believe we all expected to see a fine flourishing little place, with 
a roaring cataract beside it, and we were therefore a little disappointed when 
we emerged on a clearing of some twenty acres, with a large stone building 
on the river's edge, to our left, intended for the grist mill—behind it, and front- 
ing it, a large weil-tinished log-house, forming the store and dwelling of Mr. 
ingersoll—tarther on a saw-millin operation, a log shanty beside it; and to 
the right a log-house, to which a large party of men, with many oxen and much 
shouting, were ‘raising’? an addition, and then the whole surface of the 
clearing was dotted with stumps and logs. 

** And where are the Falls!’ we all asked of the landlord of the log-house 
last-mentioned, which turned out to be the St. Mary’s Hotel! ‘* Where are 
the Falls!’ Alas! we were shewn, in reply, the rapid by the mill, with a fall 
at the head of it of about two feet. And this, and two or three other rapids 


with similar sharp tumbles at their beginning, were the Falls we had come so 
far to see 









* Pleasant,” 


* Oh! what a falling off was there !’ 


Altogether our first impressions of St. Mary's were anything but pleasing,— 
but then we were tired and hungry ; and after a good luncheon at the tavern, 
which, though a log house, was very comfortable and clean, we were more in 
humour to be pleased. The bed of the Thames here is a solid slab of lime- 
stone rock, without crack or aw from shore to shore ; and stone in any quan- 
uty can be procured 

It rans in horizontal strata from twelve to fourteen inches thick, and slabs of 
any size might be obtained if carefully removed. Its chief beauty is the little 
labour it requires from the stone-cutter, either for buiding or hearth-stones, 
as its surface is often as even and regular asachisel could make it,—indeed 








few pavements could compete with some parts of the river side about a mile 
below the falls 

The grist will is a fine building, four stories high, and entirely of stone taken 
from iis foundation ; it is not yet in operation, but will be early in the spring. 
fo Mr. James Ingersoll, i believe, St. Mary's owes its origin: He purchased 
its site from the Canada company, buili the mills, and settled the village. Some 
idea may be formed of the probable success of his speculation from the fact 
that one quarter of anacre, on which the tavern stands, was bought of him for 
$500, payable,however, by easy instalments. 

This bids fair by-and-bye to be the richest part of Canada. The Township 
of Blanchard, in which St. Mary’s is situated, is rapidly settling, owing to the 
cheapness of the land, and the easy terms given by the Canada Company for 
| payment ; and perhaps, not a little to the spirit and exertions of Mr. Ingersoll. 
he land is excellent—rich black loam. A bridge is now building across the 


| river at the mill, which will open a communication to the Goderich and London 
road 





But to proceed with our own doings.—D-— remained to sketch the falls and 
| mill, while the rest of us went out shooting, accompanied by Mr. John Inger- 
| soll,who kindly offered to shew us the best cover for partridge—or more proper- 
|'y speaking, wood-grouse. 

We returned a little before dark with very tolerable success as to the game 
—but we saw no bears or deer, and only a distant and fleeting view of a flock 
of wild turkeys, whose style of running was melancholy to think of. I don't 
| know what Audubon says, but really these turkies appeared to us to run their 
| five and thirty or forty miles an hour with ease. 
| After a good wash we strolled aboat till dinnertime ; and G-- and D— re- 

turning together, to our surprise produced a large cock-grouse, which G— shot, 
| they assured us, in the followingmanner They were walking in the woods 
close to the house, when they saw the bird on the ground ; they had no gun 
with them, so G— begged D— to whistle to the bird while he ran for his. 
, D—accordingly whistled some lively air, which appeared to fascinate the 
bird, and in about ten miautes G— returned and shot him. 

As the market of St. Mary's produces only salt pork, we had many brace of 
our grouse for dinner, and after that D—’s sketches were produced ; that of 
the St. Mary's Hotel’’ was much admired by the landlord—not so much be- 
| Cause the building was like, but because a particular maple stump before the 
door was duly vansferred to paper 
| Wehad seme good singing, too,—glees and solos; and I am sure “ The 
| Widow Malone, ohone !” was never sung,even by Frank Webber himself, be:- 
| ter than by F., a young gentleman who joined our party in Nissouri. 
| We bad in the morning, after being assured by a tall Yankee chopper and 
| some other men at the raising, that they would build us a4 boat, dismissed our 
| waggon and horses, to await our arrival the next day at a ford on the river 
| distant about ten miles from London. Our chopping friend, who by the way, 
| was very much like Cooper's Bully in the Pioneers, acted as “ Boss,” as he 
! 


| 
| 


said, over three men, and with them sat up all night making the boat in whieh 
we were to descend the river and avoid the bad roads 


This gentleman, Mr 
} Eara Sprague by name, certainly needed’no trampeter for hisowa exploits. He 
| told us, and I believe it, that he had recently chopped and piled eight cords of 
| wood in one day : and that for abet he reckoned he would doten! Hie 
baw” [bear] in the woods and killed it 


My horse suddenly stopping, and trembling from head to foot, gave me | with 4 thick stick, we were much inclined to doubt, until we were told that the 


the first intimation of danger, when I looked up, and discovered a large ele- | animal was previously wounded. 
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Ali of us got comfortable single beds ; though they were rather damp, and 
no wonder, as the house had been built only ten days, and the mud and mortar 
between the logs was yet wet. However, this was nothing after sleeping on 
boards the night before and walking all day. We were all up at daylight next 
morning to see the boat, which was just oe It was built of green 
basswood boards just from the mill, and | 
lumber waggon box. 

When fairly in the water it leaked atevery seam ; so much so that we des 
paired of ever being able to go home in it. Not so Mr. os 
friends: they soon had it out of the water and began to caulk it 
nest. 

About half-past nine she was declared to be seaworthy, and all our buffalo 
robes, guns, K&c., being comfortably stowed, we embarked, and with three 
mock cheers from the boat-builders, bade adieu to St. Mary's. 

Going down the first rapid was very nervous work, for we had yet no confi- 
dence in our craft, and she yet leaked terribly. Three times in the course of 
the first three miles had we to land, unload her, and bale out ; in which opera- 
tion D., with his hat, particularly distinguished himself. At one time, as D— 
said, we thought it was “ all Dickey” with us; for after coming down a rapid, 
and shipping a good deal of water, which gained on us at a fearful pace, we 
were in great danger of sinking in a deep spot of the river, the water was half way 
up to ourknees in the buat, but we managed to get in shoal water in time, and 
were soon all right, with the exception of my nephew, who rashly jumped 
overboard, and of course got very wet. 

After this, the worst rapids being passed, we kept the boat clear of water 
without landing, and our voyage was delightful ; the current, and now and 
then a little paddling, taking us down at the rate of five miles an hour. 

River scenery is generally pretty ; and this, though on a small scale, was 
very much so. Every new bend of the river brought its change; here was a 
high rocky bank crowned with cedar or hemlock ; there a long line of thickly 
wooded flats,—and bevond, high undulating ground clothed with beech and 
maple, rich in the scarlet and golden hues of autumn. 

We were all now delighted with our trip; and only regretted we had not 
came earlier to have had some fishing, for which the season was now too far 
advanced. A gentleman from Woodstock, we were told, had killed 30lbs. 
of trout, with a fly, at the Falls, in one morning last June. 

At about six o'clock in the evening we reached the ford, where our waggon 
was to wait for us: and though this was only distant from St. Mary’s, by land, 
some twenty miles, we had, by following the river, certainly come forty. 

Our good boat was speedily hauled up the bank, and its contents transferred 
to the waggon, and in a couple of hours we were ali at home. 

‘* But what has the Pirate of St. Mary’s to do with all this?’ asks some im- 
patient gentleman, who has probably looked to the heading of this paper a do- 
zen times to assure himself that such is really its title. 

Well, perhaps it is time now for me to explain. The fact is, from Mr. 
Sprague’s dress, whiskers, moustache, beard, and tout ensemble, he much re- 
sembled what painters put on canvass when they wish to represent @ pirate ; 
and therefore we all, with one accord, dubbed him the “* Pirate,” and then as 
he was “Boss” in building our boat, we, out of respect to him, called that 
“the Pirate of St. Mary's.” 

So, kind reader don't get out of temper. If you expected any other or bet- 
ter pirate than this, why, | can only add, that | am instructed by our whole 
party to say that you are ‘* sold.” 

London, Canada West, Oct., 1842. 


in right ear- 


REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS. NO. IL. 
BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 
VICTOR HUGO. 

When first I saw Victor Hugo he was sitting in a bath at his own noble resi- 
dence in the Place Royale, Paris. His wondrous head looked immense. and 
his fine eyes rolled about like stars—full of light, genius, and grandeur He 
had not long completed his Notre Dame de Paris, and all the diablerie of his 
astounding history still bound and enthralled him. “I used to walk up and 
down a dark passage,” he said to me, ‘after I had terminated my book, until 
I fancied I saw witches and wizards, ghosts and hobgoblins, issuing out of 
every crack and cranny. | was very ii.” And so he was still at the moment 
in question, but his glorious mind was always victorious over his poor body ; 
and what with baths, exercises, Tisanes, and luxuries unnumbered, he at last 
once more received * the world,” or, in plain terms, saw his friends and ac- 
quaintances. When | called on Hugo, it was with a letter of introduction 
from one of his warm, but faithful friends, who did not hesitate to mingle with 
his well-deserved praise the sterner language of rebuke. ‘The one great fault 
of Hugo has been that he married a charming, lovely woman “ before he had 
sown his wild oats,” and hence has arisen many an indiscretion. 

Madame Hugo is a very handsome woman, replete with wit, taste, and sense ; 
but the cares of a family, and the anxieties attendant on keeping up a guod ap- 
pearance with moderate means, have given an appearance of age to her voung 
features, which is much to be regretted. Hugo's children are pictures—perfect 
pictures! One of his boys is the very beau idéal of a poet’s child. Eyes that 
shine like a glow-worm’s light—all attractive and seducing. A profile so ex- 
quisite that an artist would gaze on it with rapture. A dear darling little 
mouth, made to be kissed ; aud hair flowing in profusion over uncovered shoul- 
ders and a white alabaster skin. The cheeks rosy and saucy ; and an air full 
of love and confidence-—not in himself but in the benevolence and bounty of 
others. I never saw sucha boy. May he live a thousand years! 

Hugo was very anxious to know, when I saw him, what was thought of his 
writings in England. He is not one of those Frenchmen who proscribe the 
English, nor, on the other hand, is he the victim of Anglo-mania He is much 
more independent on this point than De Balzac, and a vast deal more sincere 
I told him that works of imagination always lost by translation, and pointed 
out to him examples from Shakspeare, Milton, and Scott, in the French tongue 
He fully coincided with my views but inquired what | thought of Shoberl as a 
translator. I assured him that all that could be done had been done by that 





gentleman, but still could not help adding that the genius of a language always | 


suffered froma change into the genius of another. I reminded him, however. 
that in England the French language was so well known and appreciated that 
his works were read in the tongue in which they were written, and that he need 
not therefore feel anxious respecting their reception. 

We then came to the real point,— What was the opinion of England of men 
of merit; high literary attainments, of genius, of capacities to understand and 
appreciate him, relative to his works! 1 explained to him that, as in France, 
so in England there were two schools, the classic and the romantic, and that 
although the controversy had not been quite so sharp and bustling on this point 
in the latter as in the former land, still that his lucubrations were differently ap- 
preciated, according to whether his readers belonged to the one or the other of 
these contending |iterary factions. Hugo did not, till then, appear to havea 
distinct idea of the reading public in England. He had—at least it seemed so 
to me—previously thought that the English were more benevolent than critical 
in their reading, and that they * were pleased they knew not why, and scarce 
knew wherefore.”” I flatter myself 1 put this * all right.”’ and that from that 
yeriod he became much more anxious than previously as to the opinion of the 
Puglish. On his part, he undeceived me on the French booksellers, and the 
sums they pay to first-rate authors. Some of the houses are exceedingly liberal, 
and none more so than Firmin, Didot, and Co, who are at once printers and 
publishers. I am inclined to believe that some of the French houses offer sums 
for the MSS. of popular authors which would excite surprise if named. But 
then they must be popular authors. Until authors are bond fide popular, they 
receive next to nothing. Victor Hugo's success has been very great; not 
greater than his merits deserved, but sull very great. If he had not beena 
good spender, as well as a good earner of gold, he must and would have been 
even a wealthy man. 

During “‘ the Restoration,” Hugo was a great favourite with the court. The 
Duke of Berri, the Duke and Duchess d'Angouléme, and even Chailes X. 

reatly esteemed him, and he shewed much of respect, loyalty, and devotedness 
ie the ex-royal family of France. When the revolution of 1830 occurred, he 
retired into perfect solitude. It was an event for which he was not prepared, 
and with which he could not sympathise. He disapproved the ordinances of 
Charles X.; he deeply regretted the infatuation of the Polignac cabinet ; and 
he even sympathised, to a certain extent, with the people who struggled to re- 
tain the semblance of a constitutional monarchy. But then he felis with Cha 
teaubriand that, in visiting the errors of Charles X on his young and infant 
grandson, there was more of severity than of justice, and the Orieans family 
had always been suspected of having encouraged the hopes, not to say the 
plans and conspiracies of the * opposition.”” His verses at that period were 
full of doubt, of mourning, of dissatisfaction, and of anxiety. They were beau- 
tiful, original, and pathetic ; but he could not forget the past, and was not pre- 
pared to shake hands with the future 

Time, the great revealer of all secrets, and the great healer of all wounds, 
at last effected wonders. Hugo, who could not for so long be reconciled to the 
new state of things, nor forget an instant the past, at Jast appeared in public ; 
then went to the theatre; then dined with a few private friends ; then bowed 
to the king, Louis Philippe, when he saw him; then wrote an ode to his eldett 
son, the late Duke of Urieans; then hailed the birth of the Count de Paris; 
then attended a banquet of the King at Varsailles; then was seen at court 
and finally, though not poet-laureate—for there is not such a title in France— 
celebrated in his own glorious poesy, or not less glorious prose, the varied 
events of the family history of the new French dynasty. 

I met Victor Hugo the second time at the house of that noble and wonderful 
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| being Davi the sculptor. There was a galaxy of talent present; but Hugo 


was, for the most part, silent. At le the subject was the great men and 


“23 volution ; and then he displayed his 
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| nation and soul. He dwelt much upon Miraseav. To Hugo's mind there 


| ishing man. Some of the most electrical scenes of his life, Hu 
| a truly graphical manner, and the most profound silence reigned w 


of us forgotten. 
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ed very much like an overgrown | was something almost supernatural in the genius and capabilities of that aston- ! could be got the better of. The period jealsatios, and fone,” of politicians 


depicted in | way be easily cooled by a voyage to the 
his large | lat ' 
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I met a private secretary of Mirabeau, grown to be a very old | sour wine, and fine prospects, should e 
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| man, the next day, and I recounted to him the marvellous descriptions of the | (whieh would, in this case, be oasily prestioable.) Be ide aed oe 


yp a night. The good old soul wept with joy. 

e was quite right,”’ said the octogenarian. “ That was Mirabeau ; @ volcano 

| an @ blaze, a hurricane in @ fury, a@ raging tempest, a shooting star, forked 
lightning, an earthquake.” 

I talked to Hugo at David's of Sir Walter Scott. We spoke of him with 
veneration. There was not a syilable which denoted any other feeling. He 
ran rapidly through Scott's wondrous performances, and pronounced the Scot- 
tish names with great propriety, not to say elegance. He said, * All nations 
would be proud at giving fin birth, but, thank God, he belongs to all time!” 
When we conversed of Shakspeare, his face assumed another form, There 
seemed to be a feeling of awe about him, even when the name of the bard of 
Avon was pronounced. He would not admit that he was faulty ; nay, even 
the faults were excellencies. With * Family Shakspeares’ and mutilated 
textshe had no patience. ‘Shakspeare,” he said, * shouldbe read like the 
Bible, without notes.” I have heard Coleridge speak of Shakespeare, but 
Coleridge attacked him and said, ‘* Shakspeare can find no apologies for his 
low jokes and vuigarisms in the hackneyed phrase, that we shuuld have regard 
to the age in which he lived. No,” continued Coleridge, * Shakspeare was 
such aman as should not have been overcome by the age in which he lived.” 
But Victor Hugo would not admit that he had been overcome, and was prepar- 
ed, like Millar, in his Bampton Lectures, who shewed the excellence of the 
Bible from its apparent, but not real defects, to prove that Shakspeare ought 
to be judged quite as nuch from what he depicted with fidelity that was low, 
vulgar, and uncongenial to our tastes, asfrom his beautiful delineations of vir 
tue, loveliness, and grandeur ‘ For he knew what was in man,” said Millar, 
and it was therefore that the Bible was such a book as it was. ‘“ He kuew man 
to the core of his heart,” said Hugo of Shakspeare, * and therefore his plays 
were man as he was, and not man as he should be.” 

Hugo had really all the eccentricities of a man of genius, but he did not dis- 
play them as do Heine, De Balzac, Dumas, George Sand, and many others 
He is by no means an artificial man. If he acts with originality, he thinks so 
too; and he has more of genius in his Intle finger than has De Balzac w all 
his brains. Hugo was kind enough to make me a present of all his works, and 
I value them very highly. I believe him to be a most honest aad true spoken 
man, and there are few lines out of the tens of thousands of glorious ones he 
has penned whichI would desire to see expunged from his writings. He is 
the best dramatic writer in Europe, and, now Sir Walter Scott is dead, he is un- 
rivalled as a writer of fiction. 

Hugo is backed by a very large party of European literati They swear by 
him. They literally devour his works. They are prepared to defend his every 
fault—I speak of those of a literary character—and what some would think 
blemishes they extol as graces. Fromthe arctic to the antarctic regions, few 
modern writers are so well known as Hugo; and if he did not consume his 
time in theatrical reveries or pastimes, follies, or much worse, be would be abie 
not merely tocharm and delight, but to elevate and improve, his species 

Hugo is graceful in manner, noble in conduct, generous, forgiving, and af 
fectionate. He is the centre of acircle of great meu, and although he is the 
greatest he never places himself in a position of prominence. Of course, such 
1 man, as a public man, and as the chief of a school, has some enemies; but 
the most they can ever say against him is, “‘ thathe married before he had 
sown all his wild oats.” 

One word more, and that isto Regina. Dear Regina? Hugo knows thee 
well, reads thee, admires thee, and loves thee! I say no more, but on some 
future occasion | will talk to thee of Berryer, of Guizot, of David, of Cha 
teaubriand, and De Lamartine, for now I am tired and must say—Good night ! 


——— a 
jTAMILTON’S RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR, &c. 
(Second Notice.) 

Although we have already followed Mr. Hamilton over a great extent of 
ground wm his verious excursions, we have touched on, or rather glanced at, but 
a small portion of his discoveries ; we are far from having exhausted the novel 
and interesting topics of his volumes. A complete analysis, indeed, of so 
pregnant a work, does not lie within our compass: nor do we wish to direc! 
our steps into the dust of antiquity. Results derived from the comparison of 
Strabo and Ptolemy, the Imperial Itineraries and Greek inscriptions, however 
important they may be in themselves, or however ingeniously arrived at, are 
yet not calculated to gratify the many. Jt will, therefore, be sufficient here to 
observe, that our author, in determining the sites of ancient cities, appears, to 
us, to unite the resources of the accomplished scholar with the requisite cir- 
cumspection. In searching for them he has done more than any other travel- 
ler in Asia Minor. He went overland from Constantinople to Smyrna twice, 
and by different routes, examining the volcanic region comprised in the ancient 
Mmonia. He went from Trebizond eastward, acros- the Armenian frontier, to 
the ruins of Anni; thence, back towards Sinope, up the valley of the Kisil 
irmak, or Halys of antiquity, and so, through a country lithe known, to 
Smyrna. Subsequently he travelled again eastward to Casarea and Mount 
Argwus, successfully exploring the interior of Karamania. Over this wide 
range we shall again cast our eyes for the purpose of fixing on those promi- 
nent objects which stand apart for discussion; and what more striking object 
can we find than Rhodes as here depicted ! 

** Here we at once found ourselves walking amidst the ancient habitations of 
the knights of Rhodes, which produced tue eflect of having been suddenly 
transported into a former age, rather than into a different place. Many of the 
houses were in ruins; some were inhabited by Turks; but all presented the 
| sare exterior that they did three or four hundred years ago. Built in the pe- 
| culiar architecture of the fendal times, a strange combination of the contrary 
qualities of the gay and the sombre—massive, yet not devoid of elegance, 
and constructed entirely of stone, they have equally resisted the corroding in- 
fluence of time, aud the mischievous effects of ‘Turkish violence and igno- 
rance ; the escutcheons and coats of arms of the knights likewise, of different 
countries, several sometimes occurring in \he same house, remain fixed in the 
walls uninjored. ‘The principal street led up a gentle rise to the west: it was 
broader than is usual in the towns of the Levant, and could boast a fvotpath 
on each side. On our left we passed a massive building, now converted into 
barracks for the new troops: it was formerly a college, used as a residence 
for the poorer knights, and containing rooms for the despateh of public busi- 
ness. On our right were ancient houses, inhabited by Turks or left to decay, 
built in a florid gothic style, with ornamented headings, and borders of flowers 
round the windows along the walls. Amongst the numerous escutcheons with 
which they were adorned were the royal arms of Engiand, three lions passant, 
quartered with those of France, three fleurs de lis. Forgetting for a while the 
classic interests of Rhodes, and of which but few memorials are to be seen in 
the present Lown, it is impossible to look upon these remains of its chivalrous 
period, with the knightly houses and their appropriate ornaments, the noble 
, coats of arms, and vther paraphernalia of chivalry, as they have been left un- 
\ injured for the last three hundred years, without a strong feeling of interest in 
the events and circumstances which first founded and subsequently destroyed 
these evidences of European civilization, established so far within the limits of 
| Eastern barbarism , events which may be justly considered as the most inte 
‘ resting and the most important which have agitated the tranquillity of Europe 
) since the downfall of the Roman empire. [t is also curieus to observe how 
| the style of architecture, probably universal in Europe three hundred years 
ago, has, by an extraordinary chance, been preserved m a Tish island, under 
the influence of Turkish indiflerence, while « has everywhere disappeared in 
Europe, before the sweeping hand of innovation, and the unproverment and al- 
teration of domestic architecture.” 

The once populous island of Rhodes is now for the most part an uncultivated 
| waste ; and it is curious to Jearn that, among the inhaoitants of so small a spot, 
in a situation so favourable to commerce and industry, there are some who are 
hunters by profession, and devote all their time to deer-stalking. The bias in 
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rich in subjects for the pencil. 
The discovery of the ste of Camiras, one of the three chief to 
' » . wns of Rh 
in the time of Homer, is among the most interesting results of Mr Lb 
The Colossus, however, was the wonder of a later age; and, re- 


researches, 
specting its site, here is our author's opinion :-— 
** Amongst the antiquarian researches connected with Rhodes, 

of the site of the celebrated Colossus, stated to have been 105 feet high, so 
that vessels could pass at full sail between its legs, as it stood at the entrance 
of the port, has been the most frequently discussed. This work of Chares 
the disciple of Lysippus, stood for sixty-four years, when it was overthrown 
by an earthquake. According to the usoal proportion between the height of a 
figure and the extent of ground which it would cover with its legs set Apart 
the distance from pier to per would have been about thirty-five feet here 
is only one place where this could have existed; the eastern harbour mm in fact 
little more than a small open bay without piers; the western harbour has 
them, but the entrance is above two hundred feet wide 
imner harbour, well protected from the swell of the sea 
row passage between the two ruined piers 


the question 


; there is, however, an 
» and entered by a nar- 


It is indeed impossible to decide 
the breadth of the former entrance, but, from the situation of the fallen stones, 


and the manner in which the present passage is blocked up by them, I should 
not think the opening when perfect could have exceeded forty feet : and here 
may have stood the Colossus. The other antiquities of Rhodes scarcely de- 
serve to be particularly noticed: it possesses a few sepulchral cippi, but they 
are without inscriptions. Some remains of the ojd city are also to be seen mm 
the gardens and fields beyond the Greek quarter, and on the hills to the weet 
of the town. The ancient city, however, must have covered the site of the 
present town, and the harbours now used are undoubtedly identical with those 
of the earliest periods of its existence.” . 

Our author relates a very remarkables aneedote—and such indeed it is—that 
some of the sailors of the yacht in which he visited the islands, having gone 
ashore near the ruins of E-rythrw, copied an inscription so correctly, though un- 
acquainted with the Greek characters, that he was able to read every word of 
it. At Teos, discovery was made of a temple which had escaped the observa- 
tion of preceding travellers. {st was surrounded by a colonnade 160 paces in 


length, by 140 in width; and the fragments of cornices scattered around, gave 
evidence of the richest style and finest workmanship. These sites of ancient 
towns and temples are 60 many mines oj precious relics ; witness this little in- 
cident :-— 

* While pursuing our researches in the vicinity we discovered in the adjoin- 
ing marsh two marble blocks, of which only very small ;ordons were visible 
above the ground ; their peculiar form attracted our attention, and we set to 
work to dig them out, an undertaking of no little trouble from the extreme 
wetness of the soil, the water pouring in almost as fast as we removed the 
earth. We were, however, rewarded for our pains by finding two colossal 
sitting figures, despoiled of their heads and arms, but robed, and seated on 
chairs, the supports of which represented the legs of birds with lions’ claws 
The arms of each had been orisinally formed of separate blocks, fastened to 
the torso by rivets, the sockets of which were still visible: the large and ample 
folds of the drapery and the workmanship of the whole were very well execu- 
ted. We were unfortunately without any means of removing these fine re 
mains of art, we could not even ramwe them on their feet, and from the position 
in which they lay it was diflicult either to sketch or to measure them. The 
largest, however, exclusive of the base, which was nearly a foot in height, 
measured, from the heel! to the shoulder, six feet one inch: this would give at 
least seven feet six inches to the entire figure, or nine feet if erect. Neher of 
them bore any emblem or inscription on them, indicating either name or pur- 
pose ; they were probably magistrates to whom honours had been decreed by 
their countrymen, in acknowledgment of patriotic services. The dress, att 
tude, and general appearance of both were the same , even the chairs on whieh 
they were seated being, as well as we could judge, precisely similar.” 

There is no spot on the lonian coast more deserving of veneration than 
Boudroum, which represents the ancient Halicarnassus, the birthplace of Hero- 
dotus, and famous also for the Mausoleum, or superb monument erected to 
Mausolos by his widow. Many of the fine bas-reliels and ornamented marbles 
built into the walls of the modern fort and castle, are supposed to have ori- 
ginally adorned that monument. Here is a spectacle to make the mouth of a 
dillettante water :— 

* The utmost we could obtain was leave to row round the fort in our boat 
without being molested: consequently in returning to the ship we stopped 
some time under the bastion copying the bas-reliefs in the outer wall, represent- 
ing combats on foot and on horseback, and executed with all the vigour and 
beauty of the frieze of the Parthenon, We here saw three pieces, about four 
feet square, and a fourth within the ditch; others had been seen by former tra- 
vellers, and eleven of these were published by Dalton in 1752, but without do- 
ing justice to the originals as works of art. Besides these bas-reliefs, many 
shields of a later date, with armorial bearings, have been built into the wall, as 
well as numerous colomns of various dimensions. Within the ditch we saw a 
large headless statue of white marble, apparently in imperial robes, standing in 
a niche.” 

The iste of Syme is 4 romantic spot, supporting a remarkably active and in- 
dustrious population It wm the centre of the sponge trade ; the men are all 
expert divers, and, according to our author, they are not allowed to marry until 
they have acquired such skill as to be able to cut a sponge at the depth of 20 
fathoms. We confess that, without such respectable testimony as that of Mr 
Hamilton, we should be disposed to refuse credence to the possibility of such 
a feat. New houses are constantly erected in Syme; new boats are built; 
and the island goes on prospering, for there are no Turks upon it. 


The Greeks appear to have been oppressed by the Turks, not so much be- 
cause they were Christians, as because they were a conquered people. The 
violent hostility which subsisted between the two nations, when they were first 
united into one, was never extinguished by ime. The Russian fishermen, who 
have set'led from time to time on the northern shores of Asia Minos, are never 
molested by the Turkish government, which exhibits an equal measure of in 
dulgence to the Cossack familes who have’settled within its dominion. One 
of (hese settlements is thus depicted by our author :— 

“Two miles further we arrived at a large village called Kasakli, at che west- 
ern extremity of the lake. On entermg it, | was surprised to see 4 wooden 
cross surmounting a small building, apparently a chapel, and st more so at 
the fair and clean appearance and Teutonic expression of the women and child- 
ren, their neat dresses, and their active movements, so different ‘rom the gravity 
of the Turks, or the Jdistlessness of the Greeks. It proved to be a Cossack 
settlement established by the Porte after the capture of Ismail by the Russians, 
their ancestors having preferred Turkish to Russian despavem. The inbabi- 
tants still preserve their language and their dress, and few of them can _ 
Turkish; the dress of the men and boys is a long whe frock embroilered be- 
low and at the neck in various colours, and surmouréed by the black lambs-wool 
cap of the Persians. They are treated with muet kindness by the Turks, have 
their own chief, are allowed to govern themeelves, and pay no taxes to the 
government. The fish of the lake, and the produce of their flocks and herds, 
form their chief subsistence.” 

Among the many impediments to the progress of civilization in Asia Minor 
may be safely reckoned the motley c/aracter of its population. Besides the 
Ottoman Turks and the Greeks—the /ormer idle from principle, the latter from 
necessity—there are four races of Vagabonds on a respectable scale, who, 
thinly scattered over the wild coontry, render it unsafe for the travelier :— 


“TI have frequently found i * matter of great difficulty to ascertain the 
real distinction between the 4ifferent Nomad and haif Nomad tribes who in- 


favour of such alife has been probably transmitted among those vivacious is-| habit this country, and also ™ what respects the real peasant differs from the ee 


frequent their groves and take pleasure in the chase. 
the spurt does not attract more visitors : but, apropos of visitors, here is a good 
} hunt :-—— 

‘* As we approached the foot of Mount Atario the nature of the country varied 
considerably, the hills became more rugged and barren, consisting of brown 
| schistose shale, overlaid with boulders of greenstone and granite p 





| seemed te possess no more attraction than the rugged hills; no attempts at 
cultuvation had been made, where success must have attended every step, and 
the wooded hills and watered vallies of the island were as completely neglected 
by man as the most sterile rock. Whether this be owing to the natural apathy 
of the Greeks, or the uncertain protection afforded by the Turkish government, 
it would be vain to say: | rather suspect that the former is the case ; bat I 
cannot imagine any country could told forth greater tenpta‘ions in the shape 


| landers from the earliest times, when Apollo, Diana, and the Nymphs used to; migratory races: the following characteristics are some of the most general, 
We are surprised that’ although they comprise bat & few of the features by which they are distinguish- 


ed. Doubtless there ust exist many others, and much more important, which 
can only be learnt by dwelling amongst them, and understandmg their lan- 
guages. There are four distinct classes who live in the country, and who are 
to be distinguished from one another :-—1. The Turkish peasants, who dwell 


atches of| in villages and cultivate the ground, are the real agricultural labourers of the 
wood occasionally occurred, either of pines or the dwarf spreading cypress. But | 


| all was alike deserted; the rich soil and tempting vegetation of the interior| Yere, earth ) 


country: they eae possess small gardens, and are called Verh (from 

"hey always have fixed habitations, although many of them 
during the the sommer months retire to the mouotains, or other cool places im 
the neighbourhood which are called Yailas ; bot even then they live in hooves 
and not intents. 2. The Turcomans have also thew villages, in whieh they 
reside during the winter mouths, but seldom, if ever, cultivate the ground or 
raise corn. They live on the produce of the flocks and herds, and sometimes 
breed camels. They always live in tents during the summer in some exten- 
sive plain near their villages, for the sake of thew flocks and herds, and do net 


| 
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go to the mountains in search of 2 cooler air. Their laws, customs, and lan- ! stands on the mountain side, a monument of hardheartedness. Mr. Hamil. | the plate. 


are said to be the same as those of the Turks, but they are governed by 


flocks and herds, but generally in mountainous and wooded districts. They 
breed camels ; and one of their principal occupations is burning charcoal. They 


the great degree of electricity which seemed to pervade everything. I ob. | posed to vapour, the results were as before (3, 4). 
live in tents made of black goat's hair, like the Kurds, aud not in the round | served it particularly in silk handkerchiefs, linen, and in woollen stuffs, At! 
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After mercurialization, the space the medal covered was well 





| ton’s observations of latitude, and carefully-noted itineraries, have furnished | marked, and for a considerable distance around the mercury was unequally de- 
ir own chiefs. They are, I suspect, the parent stock of the Turks, but | J. Arrowsmith with the materials of a map, which is one of the most elaborate | posited, giving a shaded border to the ima 

have longer preserved their wandering nomadic habits; they are seldom met | specimens of that celebrated one pert skill and industry, and in which the | were all placed on the plate, and it was ma 
with except in the neighbourhood of great plains, which afford pasture for their | beauty of the engraving is equa é 

flocks herds. 3. The Euruques have no villages; like the Kurds in | graphical details. Nor was our author inattentive to meteorological phe- 
this respect, they are a truly nomadic race. They live on the produce of their | nomena, as the foliowing p»ragraph will show :— 


P-*. The above coins and medals 
; e too hot to be handled, and allowed 
tu the scrupulous exactness of the topo. to cool without their being removed ; impressions were made on the plate in 

the following order of intensity—gold, silver, bronze, copper. The mass of 
the metal was found to influence materially the result; a large piece of copper 
“ Onc of the most remarkable phenomena which I observed in Angora was making a better image than a small piece of silver. When mye 004 was ex- 


On rubbing off the vapour, 
it was found that the gold and silver had made permanent impressions 


bell-shaped tents of the Turcomans, which are made of slender twigs forming | times when [ went to bed in the dark the sparks which were emitted from 
a kind of wicker-work covered over with carpets or thick felt. They are said | the blankets gave it the appearance of a sheet of fire; wher I took up a silk 


on the copper.—6. The avove being repeated with a still greater heat, the 


image of the copper coin was, as weil as the others, most faithfully 





to speak the same language asthe Turks. 4 The Kurds are quite a differ- | handkerchief, the crackling noise would resemble that of breaking a handful 


ent race of people, speak a different language; they have their own chiefs 
and leaders, and lead a thoroughly independent life. They likewise have no 





villages and cultivate no land, but breed horses end keep large flocks. They | extreme dryness of the atmosphere, and momentary friction. I did not ob. 
invariably move into different districts according to the season, having their | serve that it was at all influenced by wind; the phenomena were the same 
summer and winter stations. They are not numerous in Asia Minor, except in | whether by night or by day, in wind or calm. 


some parts of the great plain of the Hainaneh, and tae country between it and 
the Euphrates, to the south of Mount Argwus, the neighbourhood of which is | 
said to be constantly exposed to their depredations. ‘They are the most tur- | 
bulent, and least reconciled to the authority of a regular government, of all the 
tribes of Asia Miwor, but have become more ordinary since the successes of 


Redschid Mehmet Pacha in Kurdistan. In one respect all these tribes of Tur- | are known solely from inscriptions 


comans, Euruqves, and Kurds resemble each other, and differ from the Turks, 
viz., in the greater liberty enjoyed by ther women, who are not obliged to 
conceal their faces from the gaze of strangers.” 

To these we may add afith race, whose characteris seen from the most fa- 
vourable point of view 10 the following little picture :-— 

“ While waiting here for another horse, I was surprised, on entering a smal! 
cottage or Oda by the way side, to find sitting wth halfa-dozen Turks, two 
women, who, as they showed no disposition to conceal their faces, 1 at first 
concluded must be Kurds ; they were, however, gipsies, as well as several of 
the men. As in Europe, they are here also itinerant, their chief occupation 
being the manufacture of sieves. After we had had coffee, and they had been 
allowed to empty my tobacco-bag, one of the women, who had some little 
pretensions to good looks and fine eyes, was persuaded to treat us with a song 
and then a dance in the true Zingani style. The sung was loud, noisy, and 
nasal, not im proved by the rude accompaniment of a most unmusical tambou- 
rine. The dances of those gipsies | had often heard described, but had never 
seen; they resemble those of the Spanish gitanas, and consist chiefly of a slow 
waltzing movement, the great merit appearing to consist in the strange and 
difficult contortions of the body. The huge bundle of clothes too, which the 
dancer wore, rather took away the grace she might otherwise have shown ; yet, 
with her long, black, flowing ringlets, swarthy complexion, and Turkish dress, 
the exhibition was picturesque, and, from its novelty, not unpleasing.” 

Our author's most arduous undertaking was the ascent of Mount Argus, to 
the south-west of Kaiearia, or Cwsarea. He had to contend not only with the 
natural difficulties of the ground, but also with the dread inspired by the recent 
and unfortunate issue of a similar attempt. Ar American traveller had climb- 
ed Argwus to a great height, but, falling from exhaustion, rolled down the 
snow, and died a few days after of his bruises and the fever brought on by his 
exertions. We shall accompany our author only during the last stage of his 
ascent, for the sake of showing our readers that the ambition of ascending high 
mountains, like every other kind of ambition, only serves to jead us into the 
troublesome neighbourhood of the clouds :— 

“ The morning was extremely cold, and the rolling clouds and mist made 
me despair of a distant view from the summit of the mountain. ‘The effect of 
the rising sun lighting up the country below was very beautiful, particularly on 
the snowy tops of the high peaks of the Allah Dagh to the Seuth,on the futher 
side of the plaia of Kara Hissar: these form, | believe, the principal branch of 
Anti-Taurus. Notw thstanding the necessity, which the Armenians had ingist- 
ed on, of starting early, the sun had been up some me before I could get them 
off. There was first the fire to be lighted, and then coffee to be made, without 
which nothing can be done or attempted in any part of the Ottoman empire 
At half-past five, however, we were oll, leaving the Turks behind in charge of 
the horses and the baggage. At first the road led straight up towards the sum- 
mit, at an angle of 15° or 20°, over a talus of loose stones and boulders. At 
six we reached a large mass of fellen rock called Yatch Tash, rising to a height 
of nearly one hundred feet above the ground, where some of the guides had 
proposed our spending the night , in a few minutes more we reached a bed of 
deep snow or glacier tiling up the ravine,and extending the whole way to the 
summit of the mountain, at an angle of nearly 30°, ‘The ground on each side 
was frozen hard, but the thaw as the sun rose detached large stones and parti- 
cles of rock which had been already cracked and split by the frost : these fall- 
ing on the snow bounded down the steep declivity, rushing past us at a rapid 
rate, and ee the ascent in some places a work of toil and hazard; it was, 
however, the only danger which attended the attempt. In this way we continu- 
ed ascending along the edge of the glacier on our right, with lofty over-hang- 
ing cliffs on our left, and many patches of snow in all the crevices, until we 
were stopped by the precipitous cliffs rising up direcily from the snow without 
any intervening space, and we were obliged to creep round the point by hang- 
ing on with our hands, and stepping on the projecting masses of rock, some 
feet above the glacier which etretch far down the ravine below us. In this 
manner we reached the apex of a precipitous ridge of barren rock, intervening 
between two glaciers, which, although much steeper, and more dangerous it 
we tnissed our footing, was easier than toiling up loose stones and shingles 
Thus we proceeded until near the summit, when we were obliged to cross two 
or three narrow glaciers, one of the guides who led the way cutting steps in the 
snow before him, to prevent our being precipitated to the foot of the icy slope 
Atdive minutes before eight we reached the highest attainable point, of the 
mountain, not indeed the actual culminating point, which is a mass of rock with 
steep perpendicular sides, rising to a height of twenty or twenty-five feet above 
the ridge on which we stood, for that could not be oscended without an apparatus 
of rope, which we did not possess. The prospect which lay at our feet was, 
unfortunately, not satisfactory : the sky above was as clear as could be wished, 
but a sea of cloudsand vapour floated far beneath us, over which the summits 
of distant mountains to the N. E. rose like islands above the waves ; while to 
the north and east extensive glaciers stretched dowiin one unbroken slope 
into the sea of clouds, proving all ascent on that side to be totally impractica- 
ble. The spot on which we stood consisted of a narrow ridge, the point of 
junction of two large contiguous craters on the north side of the mountain ; 
one of these which I had already seen on the road from Cwsarea, is broken 
down tothe N. E., the otheris open tothe N. W.; the sides of both being 
completely obscured by snow and gl tcleTs, except where a few steep ridges of |} 
rock rise through it.” | 

If there was little to be seen from the summit of Argeus, 13,000 feet in } 
elevation, thie defect of mteresting features was amply compensated, in the 
glogs and cliffs at the site of the ancient city of Soandus, @est by South from 
Arg@as. Our author thus describes this most curious scene :— 

“ Leaving the tombs, and proceeding along the western branch of the val- 
ley, we sdyn roached a narrow pass between high cliffs of volcanic tuff, capped 
with horizontal beds of % hardey variety of the same formation, numerous 

fragments of Which covered the talus at the foot of the cliffs. Presently we 
reached an insilated mass of rock on the left side of the road, in whicha 
thousand tombs or grottoes had been excavated The scene in front beeame 


singularly curious and striking, as we thus entered what may be really called 
the commencement of Soanli Dere : 


} 








the cliffs on either side of the valey 
were perfectly honeyeombed with the countless number of excavations, 
dwellings, and tombs tofiowed out of this soft and peculiar rock to the height 


of 200 feet, and many thoteands of which are inaccrssible from without. A 
little way further on we Peet under an 


arch cut through another mass of 
rock which projected over the fead, and entered at once into this wonderful 
valley, which, for its strange pecflinritics and mysterious character, far ex. 
ceeded in interest anything [ had been led to cxpect. 


Curious as the scene | 
wag, it became more wonder/ul at every step; as the valley narrowed, and 
the cliffs on either side became more perpendicular, they were covered to the 
very top with innumerable caves and excayations, some of which were large 
and handsome, with broad openings and architectural facades, while o bers 
again were plain and small, resembling Windaws in the face of this natural 
wall, Somo of the larger grottoes were 


‘ 


Covered with every possible variety 
architectusal ornament; arches supported by rich pilasters, dee rated 
cornices, claborate architratives, and columns, aff eyt out of the solid rock, 
vied with each other in giving to this wild and abandoned valley the strange 
and mysterious appearance of a conflict between habitation and desolation.” 
After exploring these architectural excavations till he had ascended through 
them to the summit of the highest elif, 


o 


w leaves them with this remark :— | 
* At length I was obliged to think of quitting these interesting scenes ; form. | 
ing, next to Urgub, the must curious features which | mad seen in any part 
of Asia Minor; where «ll the inha tants appear to have been troglodytes, and 
to have had but one habitation common to themselves, the pigeons, and 
their dead.” 
We pass over our author’s geological observations, as these 
appeared in the publications of the Geological Society There 
a Turkish story, related by him, which deserves a moment's not 


have already 
s, however, 
and which 


if the glacier theory should hereafter fall into disrepute (sine shions change 
even in philosophy), may afford a hint towards finding a substitute for, Ay 
old woman, it is said, having turned away astranger from her door most 
inhospitably, her hay.stack was the sme night d into st and still | 





The inscription in question records the resolution that a certain person should 
receive, * besides a crown of laurel, three golden crowns also, with three | 4 remarkably strong impression where the crown giass rested on the tracing 
statues of bronze, three ditto of marble, and three of gold.” Then come pre- | paper, but the mica had not made any impression.—10. The last experiment 
cedence in public processions, and a front seat in the theatre. Now if, instead 

of voting a piece of plate ora snuff-box to deserving individuals, the cus. | dissipate it, the impression still remained —L1. The experiment repeated, but 
tom were introduced of making, in every such casc, an appropriate marble 
testimonial,—a group of figures emblematic of the merit rewarded, a bust, or | glasses appeared in the same order as before, but also a very beautiful image 
a bas-relicf—art would improve; the gifts or testimonials would lose their of the mica was developed, and the paper well marked out, showing some re- 
vulgar and ready-money value, to obtain another of a higher kind; while the lation to exist between the substances used and the vapours applied.—12. 
records of heroism, or talent, or popularity, instead of being melted down, Placed the glasses used above (9, &c.), with a piece of well smoked glass, for 
from time to time, into bullion and oblivion, would remain ornaments and | half an hour one-twelfth of an inch below a polished plate of copper. The 


sources of instruction. We are of opinion, however, that snuff-boxes had | Vapour of mereury brought out the image of the smoked glass only.—13. All 
better be still retained for the diplomatic services. 


|} cular change has taken place on the metall 


given, but the gold and silver only made permanent impressions.—7. A 
of dried leaves of grass; and on one or two uccasions I clearly felt my hands | st/rered copper plate was now tried with a moderate warmth (3). Mercurial 
and fingers tingle from the electric fluid. Icould only attribute it to the | vapour brought out good images of the gid and copper ; the silver marked, 
but not well defined —8. Having repeated the above experiments many times 

with the same results, | was desirous of ascertaining if electricity had any simi- 
Nota cloud was visible during | !ar effect ; powerful discharges were passed through and over the plate and 
the whole of my stay.” discs, and it was subjected to a long continued current without effect. The 
Not the least valuable portion of Mr. Hamilton's volumes, is the Appendix, silver had been cleaned off from the plate (7), it was now warmed with the 


containing 450 Greek inscriptions, which he has copied ; and fur the publica. | coins and medals upon it, and submitted to discharges from a very large Ley- 


tion of which in a style at once handsome and easily accessible, the learned den jar; on exposing it to mercurial vapour, the impressions were very prettily 
world is much indebted to him. Many particulars of Greek life and manners brought out, and strange to say, spectral images of those which had been re- 
Many things which we are now-a.days | ceived on the plate when it was silvered (7). Thus proving that the influence, 


content to print, s\chas public votes of thanks and the ordinances of public whatever it may be, was exerted to some depth in the metal.—9. I placed upon 
boards, were anciently engraved in marble. While amusing ourselves with | @ plate of copper, blue, red, and orange coloured glasses, pieces of crown and 
endeavvuuring to restore one (No 297,) of Mr. Hamilton’s inscriptions, (an flint glass, mica, and a square of tracing paper. 
attempt by no means d fficult,) we could not help being struck with the en- 


These were allowed to remain 
in contact half an hour. The space occupied by the red glass was well marked, 
couragement given to the artsof design by the usages of ancient Greece. | that covered by the orange was less distiuct, but the blue glass left no impres- 


sion; the shapes of the blue and flint and crown glass were well made out, and 


repeated; after the exposure to mercurial vapour, heat was again applied to 


the vapour of iodine used instead of that of mercury. ‘The impressions of the 


these glasses were placed on the copper aud slightly warmed, red and smoked 
To Mr. Hamilton’s arenwological researches, and of his narrative in gencral,' glasses gave, after vaporization, equally distinct images, the orange the next, 
we have already given our warmest commendation. Many of the opinions | the others left but faint marks of their forms ; polishing with Tripoli and putty 


scattered through his volume, appear to us, nevertheless, to want the grace powder would not remove the images of the smoked and red glasses.—14. An 


end freedom of the antique ; they partake inore of the pinched, beproppec, and etching, made upon a smoked edging ground on glass, the copper and glass 
sombre Gothic style. We are astonished, first of all, at his asserting ” that being placed in contact. The image of the glass only could be brought out.— 
the ancients, with their taste for everything beautiful and perfect iu art, seem 15. A design cut out in paper was pressed close to a copper plate by a piece of 
scarcely to have felt or admired the beauties of nature; whether it was that glass, and then exposed toa gentle heat ; the impression was brought out by the 
the want of simplicity in their character and institutions, and their love of | Vapour of mercury in beautiful distinctness. On endeavouring to rub off the 
. a Pe he 9 ! + } . q « 
mathematical and sbstract science, led them to prefer the developement of | V4pour, It was found that all those parts which the paper covered amalgamated 
the reasoning powers of the mind to the aspirations of the heart.” The with mercury, which was removed from the rest of the plates; hence there re- 
Greeks apmired nature, not in raptures, as nen admire strange nymphs, but sulted a perfectly permanent white picture on a polished copper plate —16. 
soberly, as mothers and sisters are admired. They were natural, and reasoned The coloured glasses before named (9, 12), were placed on a plate of copper, 
all the better for being free from affectation. Our author’s dislike of reason, with a thick piece of charcoal, a copper coin, the mica, and the paper, and 
intimated in this sentence, ia a cuckoo note which is heard more than once | €xposed to fervent sunshine. Mercurial vapour brought up the images 
in his volumes. His political ill-humour is also remarkable. He scems to be | in the following order—smoked glass, crown glass, red glass, mica beautifully 
. , 
violently adverse to the German rulers of Greece. He calls the Bavarians delineated, orange glass, paper, charcoal, the coin, blue glass; thus distinctly 
modern Goths, and accuses them of sending the Greek money into Germany ;| proving, that the only rays which had any influence on the metal, were the 
but assuredly he shows, in urging such charges, very little know'edge of calorific rays. This experiment was repeated on different metals, and with va- 
human nature, or of what is passing around him; for even the higher class | Tous in terials, the plate being exposed to steam, mercury, an iodine; [ in- 
of dilettanti are not ignorant or regardless of the opportunities affurded by | Variably found, that those bodies which absorbed or permitted the permeation 
the:r rank in the fashionable section of the literary world, and of the worldly of the most heat, gave the bestimages. ‘The blue and violet rays could not 
. la: “ , 4 ; y 
advantages derivable from them. The Turks, again, are an object of Mr. | be detected to leave any evidence of action, and as spectra imprinted on pho- 
Hamilton’s detestation; he hates them unreformed, but the revolutionized | tographiec papers by light which had permeated these glasses, gave evidence 
7 as yr’ 1 » g ‘ > ‘ sy rie } > cu. . ac > « 
lurk unites, of course, the horrors of both Turk and reform. He thinks that] of the large quantity of the invisible rays which passed them freely, we may 
the Turks ought to be driven out of Europe to make way for the Russians, also consider those as entirely without the power of effecting any change on 
or, still better, for the Greeks; and be thinks that, when driven back into | compact simple bodies.—17. Ina paper which I published in the Philosophical 
Tartary (we presume he means ‘in tartara,” as was said of them in the Magazine, for October, 1840, | mentioned some instances in which I had copied 
thirteenth century), they may then be humbled so as to become admissable | printed pages and engravings on lodized paper, by mere contact and exposure 
within the pale of Christianity. ‘These speculations, and the tirade against | to the influence of the calorific rays, or to artificial heat. [ then, speculating 
“the independent spirit of the age, the increased power of human reasoning, | °" the probability of our being enabled by some such process as the one I then 
&c. which has filled the mind with vain glory,” detract much from the in. | named to copy pictures and the like, proposed the name of THeRmoerapuy, 
’ ‘ » ors » effec j 
tellectual character of an otherwise excellent work. Opinions such as these | t° distinguish it from Photography.—18. | now tried the effects of a print in 
reveal the supine and sickly condition of an understanding used to recline on | Close contact with a well-polished copper plate. When exposed to mercury, I 
the cushions of a self indulgent dogmatism. It is tremblingly alive to the found that the outline was very faithfully copied on the metal.—19. A paper 
slightest disturbance or change of place, and aches even at seeing the motion | OTmament was pressed between two plates of glass, and warmed, the impression 
of others. But these are weaknesses which the most hardy reasoners may | ¥*S brought out with tolerable distinctness on the under and warmest glass, 
cheerfully overlook, while acknowledging the general excellence of Mr. | but scarcely traceable on the other.—20. Rose leaves were faithfully copied on 
Hamilton’s volumes. a piece of tin plate, exposed to the full influence of sunshine, but a much bet- 
ter impression was obtained by a prolonged exposure in the dark.—21. Witha 
view of ascertaining the distance at which bodies might be copied, I placed 
‘yy y _ uJ " y 7 , @ T ‘cy - 
NEW MODE OF COPYING ENGRAVINGS. upon a plate of polished copper, a thick piece of plate glass, over this a square 
Art of Copying Engravings, or any Printed Characters from Paper on Metal | 0 metal, and several other things, each being larger than the body beneath. 
Plates ; and on the Recent Discovery of Moser, relative to the Formation of These were all cove red by a deal box, which was more than half an inch dis- 
Images in the Dark, by Mr. Robert Hunt.* tant from the plate. ‘Things were left in this position for a night. On expo- 
The Journal of the Academy of Sciences of Paris, for the 18th of July, 1942, | "8 to the vapour of mercury, it was found that each article was copied, the 
, : y 8, 107 July, “> bottom of the deal box more faithfully than any of the others, the grain -of 
contains a communication made by M_ Regnault, from M. Moser, of Konigs- + , - - 
- 4 ; the wood being imaged on the plate. —22. Having found, by a series of expe- 
berg, ** Sur la formation des images Daguerriennes :’* in which he announces | ‘ ; 
& - . riments, that a blackened paper made a str ynger image than a white one, I 
the fact, that ‘ when two bodies are sufficiently near, they impress their images ; | } ; 
oo, ot 2 ; , | Very anxiously tried to effect the copying of a printed page or a print. I was 
upon each other The Journal of the 29th of August contains a second com- ial i ’ ' 
partially successful on several metals, but it was not until | used copper plates 
munication from M. Moser, in which the results of his researches are summed |' - 
. : . hepee unalgamated on one surface, and the mercury brought to a very high polish, 
up in twenty-six paragraphs. From these I select the following, which alone | |) Aes . . ; : 
: that I produced any thing of good promise. By carefully preparing the amal- 
are to be considered on the present occasion.—* All bodies radiate lighteven| 707 fe , lee 5 
~ : gamated surface of the copper, I was at length enabled to copy from paper line- 
in complete darkness.—This light does not appear to be allied to phosphores- | tok limp je ji sedge 
. : } ad , ; engravings, wood-cuts, and lithographs, with surprising accuracy. The first 
cence, for there is no difference perceived whether the bodies have been long . " ‘ 
: ,- | Specimens produced (which were submitted to inspection,) exhibit a minute- 
in the dark, or whether they have been just exposed to daylight, or even to di- | " <a 
past ‘ ; ness of detail and sharpness Ol outline quite equal to the early Daguerreotypes 
rect solar light —Two bodies constantly impress their images on each other,; oo) 4 py, ; oe : 
; . hes ; , _.’ | and the Photographic copies, prepared with chloride of silver. 
even in complete darkness.—However, for the image to be appreciable, it is ; 
necessary, because of the divergence of the rays, that the distance of the bodies | 
should not be very considerable.--T'o render the image visible, the vapour of | 
water, mercury, iodine, &c., may be used.—There exists latent light, as well | ; 
as latent heat.” | remove any nitrate of copper which may be formed ; when quite dry, a little 
The annooncement at the last meeting of the British Association of | ™ercury taken up on soit leather or linen is well rubbed over it, and the surface 
8 ; aliens o nerlec r Ti , ; ied . c / 
these discoveries naturally excited a more than ordimary degree of in- ! worked to a perfect mirror. ‘The sheet to be copied is placed smoothly over 
{ 
| 
' 

















The following is the process at present adopted by me, which I consider far 
from perfect, but which affords us very delicate images. A well polished plate 


of copper is rabbed over with the nitrate of mercury, and then well washed to 


terest. A discovery of this kind, changing, as it does, the features, not |‘? mercurial surface, ana a sheet or two of soft, clean paper being placed upon 
only of the theories of light adopted by philosophers, but also the commonly it, is pressed into equal contact with the metal by a piece of glass, or flat board ; 
in this state itis allowed to remain for an hour or two. The time may be 

considerably shortened by applying avery gentle heat for a few minutes to the 
under surface of the plate. The heat must on no account be so great as to 
volatilize the mercury. The next process is to place the plate of metal in a 
closed box, prepared for generating the vapour of mercury. The vapour is to 
be slowly evolved, and in a few seconds the picture will begin to appear ; the 
this | think we have abundant proof, and it is a matter wel! deserving attention | vapour of mercury attacks those parts which correspond to the white parts of 
If we pluck a Nasturtium when the sun is shining brightly on the flower, and j the printed page or engraving, and gives a very faithful bat somewhat indis- 
carry it into a dark room, we shall stil! be enabled to see it by the light which | “ct Image The plate is now removed from the mercurial box, and placed in 
it emits. The human hand will sometimes exhibit the same phenomenon, and | P€ containing iodine, to the vapour of which it 1s exposed for a short time ; it 
many other instances might be adduced in proof of the absorption of light ; and will soon be very evident that the 1odine vapour attacks those parts which are 
I believe, igdeed, of the principle that light is latent in bodies. I have only fre e from mercurial vapour, blackening them. Hence there results a perfectly 
to show that the conelusions of M. Moser have been formed somewhat hastily, | black picture, contrasted with the grey ground formed by the mercurial vapour. 
The picture being formed by the vapoors of mercury and 1odine, is of course 


being led, no donbt, by the striking similarity which exists between the effects 
in the same state as a Daguerreotype picture, and ts readily destroyed by rub- 


received opinions of mankind, was more calculated to awaken attention than 
anything which has been brought before the public since the publication of Da- 
guerre’s beautiful Photographic process. Having instituted a series of experi- 
ments, the results of which appear to prove that these phenomena are not 
produced by latent light, | am desirous of recording them 

I would not be understood as denying the absorption of light by bodies; of : 


| 
' 
| 
produced on the Daguerreotype plates under the influence of light, and by the : j ; 
juxtaposition of bodiesan the dark, to consider them as the work of the same bing ; From the depth to which | find the impression made into the metal, Ff 
element | contidently hope to be enabled to give to these singular and beautiful produc- 
tions a considerable degree of permanence, so that they may be used by en- 
| gravers for working on. y 
| 


lL. De Draper, in the Philosophic il Magazine for September 1840, mentions 
a fact which has been long known, that “if a piece of very cold clear glass, or 
what is better, a cold polished metallic reflector, has a little object, such as a 
piece of metal, laid on ut, and the surface be breathed over once, the object 
being then carefully removed, as often as you breathe again on the surface, 


it is a curious fact, that the v apours of mercury and 
of iodine attack the plate differently, and I believe it wil! be found that vapours 


have some distinct relation to the chemical or thermo-electrical state of the bo- 
qa | dies upon which they are received Moser has observed this, and attributes 
spectral figure of it may be seen, and this singular phenomenon may be ex- | ‘he phenomena to the colours of the rays, which he supposes to become latent 
hibited for many days after the first trial is made.” Several other similar ex- | '™ the vapour on its passing from the solid ito the more subtle form. I do 


periments are mentioned,all of them going to show that some mysterious mole- | "0% however, think this explanation will agree with the results of experiments: 





ic surface. which occasions it to | | feel convinced shat we have to deal with some therrnic influence, and that it 
p | , ‘2 . » Deion that . 

condense vapours unequally —2. On repeating this simple experiment, I find | Will eventually dejfound that some | 

that it is necessary for the productiun of a good effect, t 


irely calorific excitement produces a mole- 





o use dissimilar metals: | CUlar change, or that a thermo-electric action is induced, which effects some 
for instance, a piece of gold or platina on a plate of copper or of silver, wil] | ©h@nge in tae polarities of the ultimate atoms of the s 


t hid. 
make a very decided image, wh 


eas, copper or silver, on their respective | [hese are matters which can only be decided by a scries of well conducted 
pittes give but a very fait one, an bodies which are bad conductors of | riments Aithoug ttent 1 was called to the s gular manner in which 
placed on good conductors, makt ecwediy the strongest impress s whe ly ers a sposec t s es « } ates O! glass and copper, two years since by 
thus treated 3. | placed vpon a well pe shed copper plate. a sovere Dra pe r, Professor of Chemistry at New y kK, and sbout the same time to 
shilling, a large silver medal, and a penny The plate was gently warmed | the calorific powers of the solar spectrum, by Sir John Herschel, and to the 
passing a spirit lamp along under its surface ; when cold, the plate was exposed | ence of heat artificially appl ed, by myself (17.) yet it is certainly due to 
to the vapour of mercury , each had made s ress those m M Moser of \ sverg ¢ n ¢ et who has for lv 
v we gold a e large meda vere nos t ¥ was r ed the at 8 ‘ juiry \ h promises to ¢ 
marke it the lettering on « Was ¢ tA ortal s res sas ctric pile, by Volta 
i rle mh slips « i wo é € t r ad 2 hoe = . 
a | * The st fa { r plate engra g wa aine . 
* TI esting pa vas ‘ x @ Mir s « € ylerable specin € 
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LIGHT FROM THE LIVING HUMAN BODY. 


The Evolution of Light from the Living Human Subject. By Sir Henry 

Marsh, Bart. M.D.,M.R.1.A., &c. Pp. 59. Dublin, Curry and Co. 

We have read this pamphlet with very great interest : it contains, what we 
do not every day meet with, some new and curious details. There is, how- 
ever, but a smal! portion occupied by the real sabject of the memoir, or that 
which is recorded in the title-page ; the bulk is filled up with details of lumi- 
nosity in allthe kingdoms of nature,—a subject which has long attracted the 
attention of naturalists ; and the researches of Dr. Macartney and Sir Joseph 
Banks are in the possession of every tyro in this study. On the other hand, 
the researches of the French naturalists, in the voyages of circumnavigation, 
are negleeted here and elsewhere. There is the record, however, in this de- 
partment of the subject, of a very remarkable evolution of light from a bog, 
seen by Dr. M. L. Lynch in the county of Galway. | 

The cases of evolution of light from the human body are not numerous, but | 
are very striking, and quite satisfactorily authenticated. We shall extract a 
case. “It was ten days previous to L. A.’s death, that I first observed a very 
extraordinary light, which seemed darting about the face, and illaminating all 
around her head, flashing very much like an aurora-borealis. She was in a deep 
decline, and had that day been seized with suffocation, which teased her much 
for an hour, and made her so nervous, that she would not suffer me to leave her 
for a moment, that I might raise her up quickly in case of a return of this 
painful sensation. After she settled for the night, I lay down beside her ; and 
it was then this luminous appearance suddenly commenced. Her maid was 
sitting up beside the bed, and I whispered to her to shade the light, as it would 
awaken Socken. She told me the light was perfectly shaded. I then said, 
‘ What can this light be which is flashing on Miss Louisa’s face!" The maid 
looked very mysterious, and informed me she had seen that light before, and it 
was from no candle. I then inquired when she had seen it; she said that 
morning, and it had dazzled her eyes; but she said nothing about it, as ladies | 
always considered servants superstitious. However, after watching it myself 
half-an-hour, I got up, and saw that the candle was in a position from which 
this peculiar light could not have come, nor, indeed, was it like that sort of 
light ; it was more silvery, like the reflection of moonlight on water. [ watch. | 
ed it more than an hour, when it disappeared. It gave the face the look of be- | 
ing painted white and highly glazed ; but it danced about, and had a very ex- 
traordinary effect. Three nights after, the maid being ill, ! sat up all night, 
and again I saw this luminous appearance, when there was no candle nor moon, 
nor, in fact, any visible means of producing it. Hersister came into the room, 
and saw it also. The evening before L. A. died, | saw the light again, but it 
was fainter, and lasted but about twenty minutes. The state of the body of 
the patient was that of extreme exhaustion. For two months she hal never 
sat up inthe bed. Many of her symptoms varied much from those of other 
sufferers in pulmonary complaints whom | had seen, but the general outline 
was the sane. Her breath had a very peculiar smell, which made me suppose 
there might be some decomposition geing forward.” 

Sir Henry Marsh then details two more cases of 4 similar nature, and ano 
ther in which the luminosity originated in a cancer; and he concludes that 
these remarkable phenomena bear the closest analogy to the phosphorescence 
generated in organic bodies at the period of incipient decomposition ; for such is 
observed in fish and other organic bodies no longer after putrefaction has taken 
place : and we perfectly agree with Sir Henry in his conclusions, except on the 
subject of the nature of the light, in which we are not so certam. Sir Henry 
thinks it not improbable that all cases of this kind may ultimately be referred 
to one common head—to chemical actions in peculiar conditions, evolving 
light through the instrumentality of electrical phenomena: but we are much 
more inclined to seek for an explanation in the evolution of a form of phos- 
phorus, either an oxice or an hydruret, not yet examined by chemists, but 
the components of which, it is well known, exist in the human body. The 
light evolved by the human body and other organic substances can be rubbed 
off with the hand, which would not be the case were it electrical. A com- 
bustibie gas is evolved in the human body in case of spontaneous combustion 
When Magendie injected the artery of a dog with a solution of phosphorns 
(a most cruel experiment, which we hardly like to quote), @ luminous vapour 
issued from the nostrils before the syringe was quite emptied ; and this ex- 
traordinary spectacle continued until the death of the dog, which occurred 
in about five minutes. And, lastly, in the case related by Mr. Bally, and | 
quoted in the pamphlet before us, a man died in the Hotel-Dieu, under that 
physician's care, the whole surface of whose body was studded with vesicles 
filled with gas, which was set on fire by the flame of acandle. These were | 
evidently not electrical cases, nor the gas phosphuretted hydrogen, which | 
burns on contact with air; but either an unstudied gaseous form of phos- 
phorus, or a carburet of hydrogen. 

Sir Henry mentions a case of phosphorescent electricity, which, if it bears 
the test of experiment, is certainly very rermarkable 











It consists in putting 


muriate of barytes (chloride of barium) upon a plate in a dark cellar, and | 


placing the hand beneath it, when, as soon as the warmth of the hand has pe- 
netrated the plate, the form of the hand is exhibited in phosphoric delineations | 
on the upper surface of the plate. 
wetness 
NOVEL POWER IN STEAM NAVIGA‘ION. 

On Thursday the 17th ult., Mr. Lees delivered a lecture on steam naviga- 
tion, with a particular reference to the exposition of a principle propused to 
be applied tu that purpose by Mr. Ruthven of this city, and for which he bas 
taken out a patent. The lecturer gave a succinct statement of the history 
and progress of steam naviga'ion, and remarked that the great obstacle to 
its extension was the imperfect nature of the paddle wheels. It was to ob- | 
viate this imperfection that Mr. Ruthven had turned his attention, and his 
plan was sufficiently simple. It was to apply to the propulsion of the vessel | 
the principle which wes known as that adopted in * Barker's Mill.” It con | 
sists of a tube horizontal or upright, into the extremity of which another tube | 
crossing it at right angles was fitted, and open at both ends. When water 
was introduced into the first tube it naturally made its escape at the two ends 
of the angular tube, but in its escape it caused this tube to revolve; the 
water as it escaped sending the tube forward in an opposite direction to that | 
by which it escapea and this with a force proportioned to the pressure of the | 
water. The principle in fact, is precisely the same as that which causes the 
recoil in a gun when it is discharged. It had been attempted to be applied 
te steam navigation before, but had always failed—because, in the lecturer's | 
estimation, the water was always discharged below the surface, which im- | 
peded its power of action. He illustrated this by experiments, which cer. 
tainly showed that the discharge of the water, below the surface of other 
water, was not nearly vo cflicicnt as when it was discharged into the air. 
The mode of its application to the propulsion of vessels, was as we understood, 
by making apertures in the buws of the ship, through which the sca-water 


should flow into pipes, and thus would be conducted to the place where the 
steam-engine was situated. 


There the water would escape by a large pipe 
running across the vessel, and open at both ends with the apertures directed 
towards the stern, which upon the principle referred to, would tave the ef. 
fect of sending the vessel forward. If it was wished to back the veesel, the 
apertures could be turned in the contrary direction; and if to stop her, they 
had only to be turned direetly down towards the bottom, while the engine | 
never ceased working In this case, we understand the use of the engine | 
would be to discharge the water out at the two apertures with a high degree | 
of pressure, as the speag of the vessel would be in proportion to the rush of the 
water. A small model was exhibited without asteam-.engine which showed | 
the soundness of the principle, by the small skiffsailing, backir g. and even 
turning, inthe water. ‘The lecturer considered that vessels propelled in this 
way would have more velocity than those propelled by the paddle, be-ides the 
great advantage of dispensing with that imperfect implement. He recom- | 
mended that a company should be formed, to have a vessel built to test the | 
plan. The lecturer was listened to throughout by an intelligent and respecta. 
ble audience with great interest: and at the close,a great number examined 
narrowly the working model.—Courant—{On Saturday last, Mr. Lees re. | 
peated his lecture on the above subject to give many gentlemen an opportu. | 
nity of hearing it, who had been Cisappointed at not being able to gain ad- 

mission to hear it when first delivered. In the paragraph quoted above from 

the Courant, it is not mentioned in what particular this new application of 

Barker’s Mill differs from that invention as commonly applied. ‘Ihe ehief 

difference seems to consist in the water being forced throwgh the tubes by | 
steam, or other power of any kind, instead of by its own epecific gravity | 
acting from aheight; since the force derived from a fall, obviously cannot | 
be obtained in navigation. Among the subordinate advantages of the inven. | 
tion Mr. Lees referred to the ease wiih which the water used for propulsion | 
could be turned into any part of the vessel in cases of fire, and even thrown 


up into the rigging, by ithe same power by which 1 is forced through the} 
tubes as a motive agent. 








It strikes us as another advantage of no mean im. | 
portance that in cases of leakage the bilge water could be used and the or-| 
dinary inlets closed up, so that the action of the engine would at once pump 
the vessel and keep it moving —Ed. Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 


a 
MAGAZINE WRITING. 

It is a curious fact, that many of the most distinguished authors of the day 
have completely failed in their efforts to write a popular paper for any of our 
periodicals Just let any one giance his eye over our current magazine litera- 
ture and then let him say whether,but for the circumstance of their names bein 


attached to their contributions, he could have believed it possible that authors 


whose fame fills the civilised world, could ever have suffered the miserable stuff | by Mr. Hamilton, of Kaimes, at the d 


| the day. 
; must be kept up without a moment's cessation. 


doubt of the fact 
g | 


dager « thls: 





She Albion. 


| which is there the acknowledged produce of their pens, to have had a moment's 


habitation m their mjnds. Yet so itis. To account for the fact is another mat- 
ter. My own opinion is, that the ditliculty may be partly accounted for from 
the circumstance of an author of established and extensive reputation being 
accustomed to occupy whatever space he may require. Consequently, he finds 
it impossible sufficiently to concentrate his ideas and contract his incidents— 
without unpairing their effect,—so as to bring the article within the limited 
compass usually allowed to individual contribution. In magazine writing 
there is uo room for introductory flourishes, none for digressions, none for the 
clap-trap accessions of high-flown descriptions, which occupy so much space 
in the pages of our three-volume works of fiction. The magazine contributor 
must plonge into his subject at once. The first sentence must tell ; and every 
succeeding sentence must have its point and piquancy, otherwise he will never 
acquire the reputation of a successful contributor to the periodical literature of 
The fire of smart and telling things with which he commences, 

To flag is fatal, Episodes, 

underplots, and all the other appurtenances of the or/hodox three-volume no- 
vel, are wholly unknown to the magazine writer. They are forbidden mate- 


rials, for him to work with.—‘ Joseph Jenkins,” a new work, by the author of 
* Random Recollections.” 


conetineniieeesties 
THE OAK.—CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


Take an acorn at this time of the year; tie a string round it in such a way 
that, when suspended, the blunt end of the acorn, where the cup was, is up- 
wards. Hang it thus prepared in the inside of a bottle, or Hyacinth glass, 
contaiming a little water, taking care that the acorn does not reach the water 
within an inch; wrap the bottle all over in flannel, so as to keep it dark and 
warm, and put it in a warm place. In three or four weeks the acorn will have 
swelled, its coat will have burst, and a little white point will make its appear- 
ance at the end opposite the water. This point is the root; the acorn is nuw 
changing its nature and becoming an oak ; still, however, it must be stationed 
in the dark, still it must be kept clear of the water, and so it must continue tll 
the young root is at least half an inch long. Then the water may be allowed 
to rise higher ; but it is only when from the neck of the root a little point be- 


7 


at Rothsay on ‘Tuesday last, which is se creditable to humanity, and so honour- 
able to the Marquis, that we cannot forbear alludin poblicly to it. It would 
seem, then, that when the Renfrewshire Bank failed, the Bute Savings’ Bank, 
in which we are to suppose that the hard-won earnings of the poor, and the 
humble were collected, had £1,300 in ushands. It is needless to say that the 
loss of so large a sum would be severely felt by the depositors, and must have 
spread dismay amongst them ; no sooner, however, was the fact made known 
to the Marquis than he took the debt upon hunself, replaced the lost money 
from his own funds, and by this well-tuned act of generosity prevented the 
occurrence of much misery and distress to others —Glasgow paper. 

Progress and Power of Machinery.—The improvements in the machinery 
used for manufactures im this country within the last few years, are nearly as 
incredible as they are incalculable. In the bobbinet trade, for instance, we 
are informed that one manufacturer, in Nottingham, now performs with the la-' 
bour of 500 men, as much as, afew years back, could be accomplished 
with that of ten times the number, and still more wonderful, with a newly- 
invented machine, tended by three men eight hours each successively, as much 
work can be done as in the present state of the same manufacture in France 
can be accomplished by one thousand individuals. 

Maternal impressions transmitted. —M. Guislain mentions amongst many 
other cases, the fact, that a hen's egg, sat upon by & magpie, was productive of 
4 game cock, surpassing every other animal of the same kind. Pigeons of a 
lofty flight covered by heavy birds, were no longer able to quit the earth ; and, 
vice versa, poulets produced from eggs sat upon by pigeons, have been ob- 
served to fly higher, and keep longer on the wing, than other birds of their 
kind, 

Mandarin Opinion of British Soldiers —* These barbarians are very fierce ; 
there is no resisting them. They blow open our strongest gates with a little 
powder, and walk over our highest walls with sticks.” 
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gins to turn upwards, that it is safe to allow the water to touch it. At that 
tune the acorn has ceased to be an acorn, and has really become a young oak 


for the little point directing itself upwards is the beginning of that trunk whieh | 


a century later may form the timber of a frigate 


also yearns for more food, so that its root, whichis in reality its mouth, must 
be allowed to touch the water, and to drink it. After these events have come 
to pass, the little creature breathes, and must have air; digests, and must have 
light, sucks greedily, and must have fresh water given to its root, which, how 
ever, should never be perinitted to be wholly covered ; just that point where 
the stem begins should always be kept out of the water. The pet having been 
brought to this, its first state of existence, must be put inthe window. A 
first, it willbe a stout thread, whitish, and covered wih tiny scales , then the 
scales will expand a little, and the end will become greener ; next will appear 
some little leaves ; hair will begin to grow, veins will branch ; the old scales 
will fall off; and by slow degrees the leaves will arrange themselves upon the 
stem, each unfolding from the bosom of the other. And thus out of a little 
starch and gum, for the acorn was pot much more, manifold parts willbe cu- 


riously produced by the wondrous creative powers of nature.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


EE 
BENEVOLENCE OF HER MAJESTY. 

The following is one of the many deeds of royal benevolence performed du- 
ring her Majesty's residence at Walmer Castle :— 

“Ina retired part of the towa of Deal, after many vicissitudes of life, dwelt 
an aged veteran, William Franeis Munday. He had served under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, but very early in hiscareer, when an ensign in the 48th Regi- 
ment, was invalided. He afterwards inherited a large property, but of later 
years had fallen into altered circumstances, and was reduced to an annuity of 

100 per annum ‘Finally, at the age of seventy-four, suffering under an acute 
disorder he was ordered by his physicianto Deal, where, though he had been 
resident more than twelvemonth, but few ever saw him, and he was known only 
as a very aged, and afflicted, and dying man 
life wae fast ebbing away 
its aspects Is, alas ! 
fully borne : 


When first visiied by the writer 
It was a scene not to be forgotten Poverty in all 
familiar to one that visits the poor of Deal, but it is cheer 
nere it was aggravated by almost ‘ hopeless distress! 1t was a 
house of very decent exterior, but, upon entering, in an empty apartment a 
woman was bitterly weeping, holding inher handthe miniature of an officer. 
It was the brokenhearted wife ; and the pawnbroker had just rejected as value- 
less this her last treasure! Everything disposable had been sold, and the few 
mere necessary articles of furniture that remained were hoarded as a sacred re- 
lic to provide the coffin ! 

** Fora few days longer the dying man struggled against hope, and still wish- 
ed to live, he said, though in unceasing pain, for lis wife's sake, for his annuity 
was her only stay, but nature at 75 was exhausted. It was not till other appli- 
cations for relief had proved inetlectual that the widow was encouraged to make 
kuown to her Majesty this case of distress, and an appeal was once more com- 
mitted to the attendant, a poor but faithful girl, who hadlong witnessed and 
shared the anxieties of the sufferers. Harassed with the former disappointments, 
she hesitated to approach the castle, and asa lady and gentleman passed out she 
faltered and burst into tears. This led to the perusal of her petition by her 
now much-affected listeners, and she was speedily directed to the castle, where 
to her joyful surprise, she was told by the attendants, that, unknown to her- 
self, she had just left the royal presence. On the same day, and a very piti- 
less stormy day it was, the Lord in Waiting visited the lowly dwelling “he 
result may be anticipated. A decent interment and immediate relief had been 


| commanded, aud provision of a suitable nature will be permanently provided, 


‘ When the ear heard, then it blessed her ; when the eye saw, it gave witness 
to her, because she delivered the poor that cried, and her that had none to help 
the blessing of one that was ready to perish came upon her, and she caused the 
widow's heart to sing for joy.”’ 
onutuititieiap 

The Wrong Way to Cork.—Mr. Kenny, the popular dramatist, in drinking a 
giass of wine, inadvertently swallowed a sinall substance which nearly choked 
hin. A friend seeing his distress, and anxious to proclaim to his companions 


the sad state of the case, exclaimed, “It is cork gone the wrong way.” ‘| 


don't know whether it is the wrong way to Cork,” said a wag who was present, 
“but it seems a very likely way to kill-Keany.”’ 

On Vegetable Dict.—Many facts establish the fallacy of the notion, that a 
diet consisting of vegetables produces not only greater clearness of intellect, 
but long life. M. Peron proved by experiment that persons living upon a 
mixed diet, and using a large portion of animal food, are stronger than those 
who support themselves on vegetables. He selected seventeen Frenchmen, 
fourteen Englishmen, fifty-six men of the island of Timor, seventeen New 
Hollanders, and twelve natives of Van Diemen's Land. The men from the 
three latter countries lived chiefly on vegetables. Having tested their respec- 
tive strength, M. Peron gives the mean results in each case. It appears that 
in point of strength, the English rank first, next the French, then the inhabi- 
tants of Timor, and lastly the men of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land 
Great abstinence will no doubt weaken the faculties of both mind and body 
Men who, in the earlier ages, from mistaken notions on religion, confined their 
diet to a few figs and a crust of bread and a little water, were so many gloomy 


enthusiasts; and there 1s little doubt bot that the excessive abstinence to 


| which the Carthusians and some other religious orders were subjected, is one 
| of the greatest sources of modern superstition 


A variety of circumstances in 
addition to those previously enumerated, force upon the mind a conviction of 
the truth, that the mired is the most natural diet for man. Dr. Wollaston, a 
celebrated scientific physician of his day, has observed, with reference to this 
subject, that persons who live exclusively upon animal food are liable to calcu- 


lous affections ; a large quantity of lithe acid is secreted, and this lays the | 


foundation of those distressing and painful disorders to which I have alluded 
—F. Winslow's “ Heaith of Body and Mind.” 


The Hot Blast Patent.—This patent expired on the 11th of September for 
England, and on the Ist of October fur Scotland, and has proved one out of 
the few which are eminently successful to the inventor. Besides being of 
great national benefit, it has realised a sum of not less than £150,000 to the 
patentees, and has placed Jobn Beaumont Neilson high in the ranks of the be- 
nefactors of, not his country alone, but of mankind, iron being the most useful 
of the metals, and its cheap production of immense importance in arts and 
manufactures, on which the conveniences and comforts of lite depend. 


Invention of Spectacles —The discovery of spectacles, one of the first and 
one of the most useful optical instruments ever brought into general use, seems 


tohave been made about the end of the thirteenth century. It is obvious, 


| from the writings of Roger Bacon, published @ little before that period, that 


spectacles were unknown in histime; and oon after the beginning of the 
fourteenth century they appear to have been in generaluse. The common and 
most probable opinion is, that they were discovered in Italy, and Manni in- 
forms us that they were invented by a Florentine called Salvino deg |’ Armati 
He even quotes an inscription on a tomb at Florence, which seems to leave no 
This inscription is as follows :—Here lies Salvino d’Arma- 
to deg |’Armati, a Florentine, the inventor of spectacles, who died in 1317 

The Marquis of Bute.—An incident of the Marquis of Bute was mentioned 
dinner given to that estimable noblemen 


| W. F. Bonnell, Esq., Gagetown, NB. 


- 


| five centuries ago 


T Des Brisay, Esg., Dalhousie, N.B | Dr. H.G. Parish, Yarmouth, N.S. 
Geo, F. Campbell, Esq., St. Andrews,N.B. | P. Macgowan, Eeq.. Charlottetown, P.E.1. 


PH. Clarke, Esq, Sydney, © B. 
Jas. Dawson, Esy,, Pictou, N.S Dec. 10-8m 


Died —On Wednesday, the 25th rnst., of a disease of the heart, Duncan Campbeil, 


As soon as this young stem j in the Qist year o! his age, sonof Duncan P. Campbell, of this City 
begins to shoot, the oak will require a dose of light, a little every day ; and it 





ENR ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1843 


Man is commonly called a finite being. This, however, is only correct as 
comparing him with Infinity in the fall extent of meaning of the latter term. 
As he is continually making discoveries, originating inventions, or effecting 
improvements, the man of to-day is a very different person from the man of 
In physical powers and faculties he is decidedly finite, but 
there are no bounds to the flight of his fancy, the apprehension of his mind, the 
| enlargement of his intellect. Centuries may pass, and «a highly important 
| quality of matter may remain latent, but let a casual phenomenon be observed, 
| attracting the curiosity which is so powerful in human nature, and immediately 
the mind finds ample employment in investigation, the secret is dragged forth, 
its principles are applied to practice, ramified into numerous channels hitherto 
| unexplored, new combinations are made, fresh discoveries arise, inventions 
| abound, and the whole world either derive benefit or enjoy mecreased gratifica- 
| tion. 


|. We are led into these reflections from running our retrospections back to the 
first germ of the Daguerreotype, and tracing the appheation and improvement 
of the Photographic process up to the present time More particularly from 
perusing the article on the ‘* New Mode of Copying Engravings,” 


we have given place in our columns to day 


to which 
We do not propose to enter upon 
| any consideration of this discovery, because it is so well and so clearly treated 
| in the text that we might injure but not improve it. Nor do we think of com 
| bating ineredulity in such cases as this, because important dweoveries are now 
| of such frequent occurrence, and demonstration follows so rapidly upon disco 
very, that even the most cautious now-a-days only BUS pe nd their judgment 
| until they hear somewhat more of any newly propounded theory 
| The nineteenth century will be a remarkable era to all future parts of human 
history ; and although we are yet evidently but at the footstoo! of science, and 
getting but glimpses of the road in which she may direct us, it is evident that 
| the present period as compared with the past is as starting from darkness into 
| light. ‘The care taken of our intellectual vision by the Omnipotent Oculrst 
—if we dare use such an expression -who mercifully has charge of it, 1 beau- 
| tiful, and is a lesson to those who administer to physical viewon. Tho light is 
let in gradually, and not more rapidly than the member will permit without imju- 
| ry; thus instead of being dazzled with the sudden glare, and rendered blind by 
the excess of light, it is administered in proportions suited to the faculties, and 
becomes a mighty blessing in the aggregate of its wonderfal details. 
We strongly commend the article on whieh we have been commenting, to 
the attentive perusal of our readers 


A short time ago we commenced a paper on “ Mr. Hamilton's Researches in 
Asia Minor,” and to-day we bring it toa conclusion. ‘This isa species of 
matter which, in the present day of examination and investigation, is sure to 
excite an interest in every reader who is of a literary or of an antiquarian turn 
of mind. So much of the ancient Geography of Asia Minor, Armenia, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia, has become obscure, so much of their history has become 
mixed up with fable, so many of their once famous cities have crumbled into 
dust and have almost disappeared from the inquiring gaze of the traveller; so 
many of their once vaunted specimens of art, and renowned proofs of civiliza- 
tion remain only on the pages of the historian, that the present incredulous age 
requires some tangible or ocular proof that these things were, before they will 
admit them as accessor ies in forming their systems of modern philosophy, eth- 
ics, or general history. 


It is fortunate, therefore, when a modern traveller in those regions happens 
to be sufficiently imbued with the love of inquiry, and sufficiently qualified by 
education to make his inquiries in the right direction. Everything which 1s 
| rescued from oblivion or cleared froma confusion by such a mind, becomes an 
| important help to the study of the past, and a basis for the presen! and future. 
And delightful it is to accompany, in spirit, such a traveller ; to dweil with him 
in contemplation of the birth-place of some early ight among mankind, to re- 
| build in imagination the stupendous edifices of old, to make pilgrimages, in fan- 
cy, to the tombs of the great, the good, the wise, the distingwished in usefol or 








ornamental eminence ; to trace civilization from its earliest germs, in those 
ancient countries nearly the first residences of mapdiad, and thus, whilst con- 
templating the past adding fresh wisdom for the lure. 

| Butthis is not all, travellers and writers, like Mr. Hamilton, not only stimu- 
late the scholar and the philanthropist ; ther also invite the painter, the sculp- 
tor, the architect, the poet, to visit those gions which present so many ob- 
jects on which art, science, and literatur, love to dwell. Few are the num- 
bers among mankind who willing destrey, & compared with the multitades who 
and much ix éone towards complying with the latter be- 
nevolent feeling, when but in description and in reflection such restoration is 
effected. And when we recollect that all we have to boast of, in that which 
relates to our nobler parts, the heart and the intellect, has been fostered from 
beginnings which were founded and nursed in the sections which have been so 
carefully visi ed by such travellers as Mr. Hamilton, their peregrinations seem 
invested with a still greater charm, and to demand of us attentive perusal as 
well as grave consideration. 


| 


would gladly restore ; 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Father Ovwald A genuine Catholic story. New York. Casserly and 
Sons, 108 Nassau Street. 12mo. pp. 304. 

This work is of too controversial a nature for us to make any remarks there- 
on ina brief notice like the present. It is written in the form of « narrative, 
interspersed with discussions between the Catholic and Protestant advocates ; 
but it emanates from the former. This at least we can say, however, that the 
book is very neatly got up, and does great credit to the publishers. 
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TO UNA—A MEMORY PAINTING. 


~* Beuntings from the infirmity of Love.”—Worpswortn. 


My lost One! in the shadows of the night 
And through the weary tumults of the day 

Thy form is with me, and those eyes of light 

ntrance my bosom with their kindly play : 

Thy winning tones return ; rich tresses stray 

Adown that marble neck as e’en of yore ;— 
Those tender glances take my heart away, 

And waken longings into life once more. 

As roseate hues yet glimmer in the West, 


Though the day-god no more make glad the sky ; 


As lingering murmurs haunt the ravished breast, 


When Music's breathings in soft cadence die— 


So Memory paints again things wont to be, 
And silent as thou art thou livest still for me! 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 





A Deeamer. 





WINK THE FIRST. 


“ He that hath but one eye sees the better for it,” is a quaint old quibble, | his * walk of life.” 


and a truism ; for if he had none, of course, he could not see at all ; but the old 


es two optics undoubtedly have the advantage—or, as mim, governess, | °° and his daily rations by no means caleulated to promote dyspepsia. 


ag’ , Or professor, must conscientiously acknowledge, two pupils are 
better than one. 

It is not only a curious, but a singular phrase in the language. 

Shakspeare speaks of the ‘ poet's eye ina fine frenzy rolling," and poets, 
heqenitly. in their rhyming rhapsodies, sing of * Lesbia hath a beaming eye,” 
—* Her fair blue eye,” &c., as if the object of this adoration really possessed 
but one. 


Some one, speaking of Garrick, vowed that he had an eye that could for action, he anxiously prepared for the attack, when lo! the cotter’s wife an- 


ierce « deal hoard ; which Wewitzer, the wit, declared must be “a gimlet nounced, to his dismay, that the remnant of the choice pastry had disappeared 
— ” ‘ - P —the dish was empty ! 


* Keep your weather-eye up !" is a nautical phrase ; but whether this eye be 
the right or the left we never could ascertain ; of course, if the party have but 
one, it must be the left one, whether that be right or left. 

Now, it is very probable that some cynic, with no more brains than a vine- 
gar-cruet, will ask what al! this prelimimary has to do with the philosophy of 
sleep, and perhaps go so far as to declare that the eyes ‘ ought to have closed,” 
instead of opened this dissertation. 

if he be only a pup-critic, he has yet to learn that many a prosy discourse 
has lulled an audience to sleep, and spared them the expense of a narcotic ; 

roving beyond a doubt that the declaimer, whatever his apparent egotism, had 
leedably exerted himself for the rest of the world. 

WINK THE SECOND. 

Nightcaps are not universally recommended by the faculty, and yet nineteen 
out of twenty who go without are afflicted with ticdoloureux, or the tooth- 
ache. 

A nightcap is certainly not very ‘ becoming ”; even a handsome man looks 
ridiculously melancholy in one, and, deducting his whiskers, might be mistaken 
for his grandmother. 

The ladies, we bear from good authority (for we are a single man, although 
we use the we-we style,) have the taste to befrill their nightcaps, and render 
them peculiarly captivatuig ; sometimes adding a little capillary attraction in 
the insinuating shape of a stray ringlet! 

Besides the ordinary cotton, silk, and woollen nightcaps, generally used by 
the lords of the creation for covering their cranielogical developments, there 
are others, which are not only well known in the classical chambers of our col- 
leges, but even in the cots and cabins of the humbler classes. They are 
usually composed of what the haberdashers and drapers call a *‘ mixture ;”’ that 
is to say, of the pure element of water, hot or cold, according to the palate, and 
a due proportion of spirits, Cognac, Old Jamaica, Glenlivet, Farintosh, or Ge- 

neva; those of low degrees substituting genuine malt and hops, believing, 
according to Horace, or somebody else, 
* Alum, si sit stalum, non est malum ; 
Beerum, si sit cleerum, est sincerum ;’ 
and right pleasant things are these same nighteaps, and proverbially effica- 
cious in procuring “ sleep at will,” provided the imbiber partakes of a light 
supper :— 


* Somnus ut sit levis, 
Sit bi coena brevis ;’ 
Anglicé 
“That your sleep may be light, 
Let your supper be slight ;” 
and therefore, noble compotators! take your measures accordingly, for, ne- 
glecting these precautions, the nightcap, however formidable, will not possess 
the charm of exorcising that evil spirit called the night-mare, whose foal is 
Terror, and sire—Indigestion ! 

And, should any one chance to look upon you while under the baneful influence 
of this awful visitation, you may depend wpon it you will appear many removes 
from a “* groping beauty.”” And, moreover, your ‘‘sleeping partner’ may 
be seriously alarmed, that is, if (as is generally the case in the provinces) the 
Fair's a-wake ! 

But, on the other hand, if you and your partner should be what the garden- 
ers calla “sleepy parr,’ the consequences may be harmless, and you may 
groan and groan again, until you have grown wiser, and eschew, instead of 
masticating, hot suppers; and then you may 

“Slumber, my darling ” 
from ten till six, and rise from your couch refreshed and happy. 
WINK THE THIRD 

We have incidentally mentioned * sleep at will.” 

We well remember some four or five years since, a tall gentlemanly man, 
with a slight touch of the brogue, and the gout,—two hereditary and incurable 
complaints,—favoured us with a call at our chambers. 

After introducing his business, he introduced himself as Mr. Gardiner, the 
hyponologist, and presented his card, which set forth his power of producing 
sleep at will) We were much interested by his conversation, and offered our 
arm to lead him to his carnage 

* I have no carriage, sir,” said he; “J wish I had; for I walked here with 
considerable dithcul:y.”’ 

** No carriage |" we exclaimed, “ and you really possess the power of per- 
forming the wonders stated in this card! Why, my dear sir, if you can prove 
what you profess, you not only deserve a carriage and-four, but we have not 
the least doubt you will obtaim it. Had we ihe art of procuring such a 
blessing, or possessed the power of bestowing it on others, we should consider 
the secret of more value than the discovery of the philosopher's stone, or the 
longitude.’ 

We had a great inclination to learn the mystery, and would have willingly 
sbursed the fee, even experimentally, but he required an oath of secrecy ; 
and, as the legislature have abolished all voluntary oaths, we hesitated, being 
moréever as incapable of keeping a secret as a woman! 

Query: Did he really possess the power of commanding sleep? or, like the 
sage Sancho, when Governor of Barrataria, did he command without possess- 

ing the power of enforcing obedience. 

* Your honeyr can no more make me sleep in gaol than you caz. make me 
king,” said the youth, 

* And wherefofe cannot I make you sleep in gaol’ demanded Sancho 

* Now, my lord Governor,” replied the youth, with a graceful air, “ let us 

argue the matter, and come to the pout. Suppose your excellency should or- 
der me to be carried wy gaol, to be loaded with chains and shackles, and thrust 
into a dungeon, and lay Aheavy penalty upon the jailer in case he should al- 
low me to escape; and, tagtly, suppose he should perform his duty with all 
maginable care and success } notwithstanding all these precautions, if [ have 
no inclination to sleep, and keep myself awake all night, without closing an eye, 


pray tell me, is ail your lordstip's power sufficient to make me sleep against my 
"?" 
will 


” 


WINK THE FOURTH 


was particularly fond. Being, however, of the circumference of the smal! cop- 


We have heard so many facts respecting sleep-walking, that we are almost 
convinced that the march of intellect may wes in a snooze ;—that 
teachers may doze, and pupils “nap it,” and stili “*keep-moving.” Certain 
it is that a bed-fellow with those peripatetic predilections would be anything 
but desirable ; for what could be more disagreeable on a frosty morning than 
to find your partner eloped, and discover him or her, as the case (gender ’) may 
be, promenading on the parapet of a four-storied house, or banqueting on bread 
and cheese in the pantry, like some * ghost,” or standing before a glass 
shaving himself with the handle of a tooth-brush, with eyes, perhaps wide 
open! Horrible! and yet more horrible, because * there is no speculation in 
those eyes !"’ 


WINK THE SIXTH. 

A gentleman, on whose veracity we can rely,* once narrated to us a curious 
incident which oceurred during the Peninsular war. 

A young man in a calvary regiment had his horse killed from under him by a 
cannon-ball, which at the same time shettered both his legs. The poor fellow 
survived the ampatation, and, in due course of time, recovered sufficiently to 
appear abroad (or rather at home) with a pair of wooden legs, and soon after re- 
tired to his native village on a pension. 

Supported by Government and his “ pins,”’ he went on tolerably well for one 


In the cottage where he boarded and lodged the fare was homely and whole- 


On the Sabbath there was a standing dish, a pork-pie, of which the soldier 


per-lid, there was usually about one-fourth of the delicious morsel * put by’ for 
the following day. 

But, whether cold or hot, the favourite dish received the unabated attentions 
of the gallant invalid. 

One Monday, seated at the lowly board, and armed with knife and fork, ready 


In vain they sought the cruel depredator ; there were none on whom their 
suspicion could fall with any colour of justice. A week passed away, and an- 


other corner of the estemed delicacy was deposited in the closet. ‘The whole 


household had retired to sleep and had been hugged in the arms of Morpheus 
for some hours, when the cotter who slept on the ground-floor as well as the 
soldier, was arouse by a noise. 

Half frightened, he crept from his pallet, and gently opening the door, beheld 
to his amazement, his eedleoneesl lodger seated at the table with the pie 
before him, greedily devouring it. After finishing his repast, he replaced the 
dish, and stumped back again to his chamber. 

The cotter followed, and confronted him, and was about to upbraid him for 
his duplicity, when, to his horror, he found the soldier was fast asleep! He 
wasasomnambulist! The next day, when he informed him of the night's ad- 
venture, the solier laughed incredulously, and delicately hinted that ‘ he might 
tell that to the marines,’ setting it down as a ruse on the part of his landlord ; 
and, the latter finding it impossible to convince the sleep-walker, he made up 
his mind on the following Sunday to watch till he slept, and take away his 
wooden legs, (as a sort of leg bail,) in which cunning feat he succeeded, and, 
retiring to his room, endeavoured to court sweet slumbers, but in vain; he had 
gone beyond his accustomed hour, and became restless. Presently he fancied 
he heard some one moving ; he jumped bolt upright, and pushed his night-cap 
from his ears. The sounds became painfully distinct ; he slipped out of bed, 
and, peeping nervously from his door, he actually beheld the soldier at the ta- 
ble standing on his stumps, and eating voraciously of the doomed pie ! 
We only adduce this as one example of the disease, and can only say, ‘ Se 
non € vero, é ben trovalo.” 

WINK THE SEVENTH. 
Upon an average, one-third, at least, of a man's life is spent in sleep. 
Sleep is certainly one of the greatest boons bestowed on man in his weary pii- 
grimage. 
To enjoy this blessing in perfection, there are three things which are indis- 
pensably necessary,—good health, good exercise, and a—good conscience ! 
Let the poor reflect on this, and envy not the wealthy; for the chance of at- 
taining this enviable enjoyment is greatly in their favour. 
Health and exercise are thrust on the poor from the necessity of labour, 
while disease and indolence attack the wealthy in the absence of that whole- 
some stimulus ; and, warring against the decrees of Nature by late hours and 
irregular habits, one-third of their mortal career is wanting in that refreshing 
and life-renewing slumber which the poor enjoy ! 
In the delicate matter of conscience the poor have, at least, less time and 
less temptation to err than the wealthy! It must consequently be conceded, 
if these premises be admitted, that in the enjoyment of one-third of life the 
poor have the advantage ; for the lossof which all titles, riches, honours, and 
luxuries offer no compensation. 

WINK THE LAST. 

Sleep—is |ke the summer dew which gently falls at eve, refreshing the 
parched verdure. 

Sleep—is like a grindstone, which sharpens every blade blanted by the wear 
and tear of daily toil. 

Sleep—is like the snowy mantle which winter spreads upon the earth, and 
withdraws in the spring or morning of the year, when herb, and flower, and 
tree, come forth in all the freshness and beauty of a new life. 

Sleep—is like the love of painting ;—it induces every man totake to a 
pa'let. 
Sleep—is the infant's paradise (their parents’, too, if they are noisy,) and the 
old man’s solace, 
Sleep—is like an extinguisher, which prevents the candle of life from burn- 
ing down too rapidly. 
Sleep—aithough the Image of Death, is in fact the true Elixir of Life. 
Sleep is like—very like to set our readers nodding : we, therefore, wish you 
heartily 
** Good night.” 
* Query: On whose mendacity we ca — Editor 
en 


PARISIAN GULLABILITY. 
* Throw Physic to the dogs.” 

There is nothing so effective as competition, m quackery as well as legiti- 
mate science, for quickening the faculties of those engaged in the pursuit of 
either, and we do not require to strain our eyes upon the world, to observe 
new, and sometimes amusing illustrations of a fact, so evident and indis- 
putable 

When we passed through Paris, in the autumn of 1839, one of the ab- 
surdities then and there in vogue was animal magnetism. For more than a 
year, Monsieur Le Compte de Torbleau had occupied apartments in a building 
running parallel with one side of the Palais Royale—a place which we remem- 
ber being formerly used as concert and lecture rooms. The Compte,in very 
gentil little billets, discreetly sprinkled with most orthodox perfume, informed 
the middle and upper classes of Paris, that, although he had not been the dis- 
coverer of the sublime science alluded to, and to which he had devoted his 
genius, he nevertheless owed it alike to them and to himself, to make them 
aware that he alone had acquired the power of making animal magnetism 
available in restoring the sick to health, aud the passe to pristine comeliness. 
To those who know anything of Paris and its inhabitants, it will be no matter 
of surprise that the man of science succeeded to a harvest of tive-franc pieces, 
which continued for several months. But as sometimes happens, the conuspic- 
uousness of the Compte’s success proved his ultimate ruin: fora countryman 
of his own, whose ambition or avarice was awakened by the reports current of 
the large sums drawn by the magnetiser, took apartments immediately oppo- 
site to those of the Compte, which he was obliging enough to make known to 
an ‘intelligent public,” to whom he also explained the grounds upon which he 
clauned a preference over his ris-d-ris. He intimated, that having ascertain- 








Ss » & wealthy man, who was notorious for always sporting a shocking 
bad hat, was dining one day at a tavera with B and a snug clique 

Phe waiter slamming-to the door, the well-worn beaver fell from the peg to 
the ground, when one of the party rose to replace it 

** Don't disturb yourself, Jem, let it rest” 

“ Ay, in charity, do!" cried B——, “forte my certain knowledge it has 
not had a nap for many months!” ' 

WINK THE FIi¥ TH 

The wild and fantastic vagaries of Dreams—jhe misshapen offspring of 

Morpheus—sometimes assuming the ridiculous, and at others the terrible, are 





ed that very groat incunvenience had been experienced by wany individuals 
}of station in submitting personaily to the magnetic influence, besides 
| the evident impropriety which frequently existed in exposing patients of a de- 
| leate system to so severe an ordeal, he had applied himself laboriously to con- 
sider how this state of things could be remedied ; and that it afforded him un- 
speakable happiness to have it in his power to inform those of the public who 
were blessed with valet and femmes des chambres, that by sending one of these 
invaluable functionaries with a glove, collar, or neckcloth, which had been re- 
cently worn by the patient, they (les domestiques) could undergo the process of 
being magnetized in their stead his, it will readily appear, was a most po- 
| pular view of the subject , for we are mmclined to think that, to a majority o/ 








When we returned to Paris in the month of March following, even “Animal 
M agnetism by Proxy” had been put to flight ! ~~ 
e learned, that some weeks previous, a German, who said he had 
be en Professor of Mechanical Philosophy in a University which he considered 
it unnegessary to particularize, arrived in the gay city with what he designated 
his “ infallible medical boot,” one onfit of that, considering his discovery had 
co st him half of his valuable life-time, he could not receive patients under a fee 
of ten francs, ry ea that it should be invariably paid in advance. His 
apartments, in the Rue Vivienne were splendidly * got up” for an effect which 
was magnified by reflection in large mirrors' I[mcense burnt in chalices, held 
by little gods and goddesses in arbours of artificial flowers, and the very esca- 
liére was redolent of perfume. The instrument, denominated the medical 
boot, was placed in front of a most luxurious arm-chair, and, from the descrip- 
tion of it we had, it really must have been an ingenious contrivance. In shape 
and appearance it somewhat resembled a boot, and was so constructed that, by 
| fixing bolts and turning screws, it could be madeto 4&t any ove who might be 
prevailed upon to put his foot into it. We were resident at the Hotel Mont- 
morency, on the Boulevard des Italiens, and had for our valet de place an Irish- 
_ man,who had a year previous gone intojItaly in the capacity of courier (or currier 
as he persisted in having it) with an English family in the middle of winter ; 
and who had, in addition tu his wages and official pickings, secured in crossi 
the Alps a general attack of rheumatism, which had concentrated itself in di- 
minished force in one of his shoulders ; and for a speedy cure of this annoy- 
ance, and keeping his “ better half’ in ignorance of his intentions, he repaired 
to the repository of the medical boot. 

Pat knew French sufficiently well for his calling,—that is, he could (holding 
grommar and the idiom of the language in contempt) speak it fluently; but 
the circumstance of the German’s knowledge of the language being limited, 
must have added to the absurdity of a meeting which we shall endeavour partly 
to give in the jrishman’s own words. 

** Just put your foot into the boot.” 

** Boot, Mr. Malony, says he, and its I, says be, that'll make a cure of you 

in less than no time. A Jeetle more for’ed, if you plaise, says he, giving the 
apparatus another screw. Oh! murther says I, stop, or its y’rsilf ‘ll be the 
death of me!’ But instead of obeying Pat, the Professor calmly assured him 
that his apparatus was working a miracle upon him, concluding his words of 
encouragement with an additional screw, which nearly drove the poor Irish- 
man frantic. ‘Oh! blood and thunder, murther entirely !" cried Paddy ; and, 
to use his own phraseology, he now felt of all the world as if he were about to 
conclude by ‘‘ making a die of it.” 
The learned Professor, with a most aggravating composure of manner, now 
requested Mr. Malony to inform him if he still felt the rheumatic pain in his 
shoulder? Pat loudly acknowledged, with a volley of imprintable words, that 
his shoulder felt * better than whole,” and entreated that he might have in- 
stant release. The German, in his usual placid manner, expressed his grati- 
fication at the result of his treatment, and handed Mr. Malony a paper for his 
signature, to which that personage having affixed his name as legibly as his 
state of agony would permit of, the Professor touched a spring in the boot, and 
it fell to pieces. 

The Irishman’s leg suffered no lasting injury, and it is, perhaps, annecessary 
to add that his rheumatism was neither the better nor the worse for what he 
had undergone. But his annoyances did not end here. As already mentioned, 
he had kept his visit to the German Professor a profound secret even from “ the 
wife of his bosom ;”"—she being, as he expressed it, ‘*a ‘cute sort of woman,” 
he felt ashamed to confess to her his having parted with his current coin in so 
simple a way. But in less than ten days from that of the occurrence narrated, 
bills were liberally circulated through the Faubourg, which Mr. Malony graced 
by his residence, referring to his certificate of the infallible virtues of the boot, 
amongst others similarly obtained ; and he was for several weeks so quizzed 
for his simplicity, that, as he declared to us, nothing stopped his wife's tongue 
bat a threat once more to invest his talents in the employment of a courier, and 
start for foreign parts, to return when convenient. 

We remained upwards of three months in Paris on the occasion alluded to, 
and, on leaving, we understood the German Professor to be in the zenith of 
his fame. 





Vavicetices. 


EPIGRAM, ON A CERTAIN HERO AND HEROINE. 
In raising names to noble rank 
Not always true desert prevails ; 
But Honour's self may take delight 
In hoisting such top-gallant Sales ! T.H. 

The framers of preventive laws, no less than private tutors and schoolmas- 
ters, should remember, that the readiest way to make either mind or body grow 
awry is by lacing it too tight. —Southey. 

The three great things that govern mankind are reason, passion, and super- 
stition. The first governs a few ; the two last share the bulk of mankind, and 
possess them inturns ; but superstition is most powerful, and produces the 
greatest mischiefs.— Locke. 





Philosophical Inquiry.— What becomes of all the pins ! says a paper involv- 
ing some singular points of manufacturing economy. It appears from Profes- 
sor Partington that 20,000,000 pins are daily manufactured in this country. 
These get into genera! circulation, and, after a time, entirely disappear ; but 
the remarkable fact is, that, like the swallows, nobody knows where they go to. 
Itis proved that, were it possible to recall these lost articles, a quantity might 
be collected sufficient to build the projected foot-bridge at Hungerford-market, 
and the residue might be cast into one enormous pin, which should be erected as 
a column in any part of London best suited for its elevation ; and to be called 
Victoria's Pin, in opposition to Cleopatra’s Needle at Alexandria. There would 
| be a winding staircase in the interior, with a saloon in its head ; and it might 
serve as a landmark, in stormy weather, for the fourpenny steamboats plying 
between Vauxhall and London-bridge.—Punch. 

On Drinking at Meals.—It is injurious to drink much at meals. Those 
who take a large quantity of liquids during dinner generally eat more than 
those who take less. The sensation of thirst depends upon the quantity of 
| aqueous fluid circulating in the blood. It has been found by physiologists that 
the most severe thirst of animals ts appeased by injecting watery fluids into the 
blood. A moderate quantity of liquid should be taken at dinner; too large a 
portion acts injuriously by diluting the gastric fluid. Persons whose diet 1s 
nore animal than vegetable require more liquid during their meals. Drinking 
before a meal is pernicious, whilst by drinking during a meal the digestive pro- 
cess is promoted. Those who eat fast require more drink than do others, for, 
as Dr. Philips says, ‘the food is swallowed without a due admixture of saliva, 
and forms a dry mass in the stomach.”—F. Winslow's ‘* Health of Body and 
Mind.” 

Turkish Kindness. —We were much struck, on all the roads in Asia Minor, 
| at the great number of fountains which we met with. They are invaluable 
to the traveller over the parched and dried up plains, and are often the result 
of the pure benevolence and genuine native hospitality of the Turkish peasant. 
In some places, where there is no spring or supply of water to form a running 
stream, the charitable inhabitant of a neighbouring village places a large ves- 
sel of water in a rude hut, built either of stone or boughs, to shade it from the 
sun ; this jar or vessel is filled daily, or as often as necessity requires, and the 
water is sometimes brought from a distance of many miles—Hamuilton's Re- 
searches in Asia Minor. 

The Manna of the Hebrews, from Lebanon.—I obtained a short time ago, 
from an ecclesiastic arriving from Lebanon, a substance, consisting of some 
small and some large grains, varying from the size of a millet-grain to that of 
a small walnut, with the remark that it was the bread with which God fed the 
Israelites, and that it came from a plant which is found in the most bare and 
, sandy parts of Egypt, in Arabia, and at the foot of Mount Lebanon. All these 

plants do not yield this bread, but only those the leaves and fresh twigs of 
which have been gnawed off by goats: this substance begins to exude in the 
month of July from the bark and twigs in a liquid state, and towards the end of 
August is sufficiently dry to admit of its being separated from the shrub by 
| strongly shaking the later. ‘‘ Such a shrub,” he added, * yields 15 drachms 
of what is called ‘the bread from Heaven.’” As regards the plant, I believe 
it to be Hedysarum Alhagi. The substance exuding from it is of a sweet 
taste, but afterwards causes a tingling in the mouth, and ts inodorous It con- 
sists for the greater part of mucilaginous sugar, mannite, a resinous substaace, 
and some traces of muriatic salts. In the ashes remaining after combustion, 
carbonate aud phosphate of lime, and sandy matters, were found. This bread 
s collected on the Libanus by the shepherds and monks, and sold. It is con- 
sidered 4s possessing sanitory remedial powers against puimonary complaints, 





explicable, although there are some wiscacres who pretend to read and un- | people, there is a vast difference between being in propria persona, put into a and especially against hoarseness and cough.—Annals of Chemistry and Prac- 
ravel there enigmas of the brain In the words of Byron, we verily believe | veritable state of somnambulism, from being magnetized by deputy! There teal Pharmacy. ye 
** it all depends upon digestion ;" and, mdeed, it is said that the painter, Fu- jare few quicker sighted people in their generation than these said French do- Physic !—Homeopathy hy uropathy ! allopathy ' or sheer quackery, mere 
seli, actually succeeded in prodacing some of his dream drawn effects by pre- | mestiques ; and while evincing a becoming anxiety to oblige their employers juacke ry, queer quackery. The first good, except in cases ol disease ; the 
viously supping on raw pork chops '—<celineating on the canvass, by the aid | in their foible, they, doubtless for their own sakes, took care to give the mag- | st cond dangerous, except in strong health ; the third we are ali taught to est- 
of his pig-ment, what his prg-meat had created !—and we dare say, for the sake | netizer as little trouble as they desired ; and it is, besides, more than probable, | mate, by the varied, nause us, full, frequent, and expensive doses of doctor's 
of harmony, he painted with drisiies | that there would come to be an understanding that the substitute should re- | stuff _ So much for the three ‘pat iys' As physiologists, we venture an exiom 
But, after all, the kale idoscopic effect of these nocturnal Visions cif we may ceive ashare of the iee Be this as it may, Monsieur de la Cour carried —nothing does good in cases of disease, except that which gives a geatic 
term those risions which are scen when the eyes are closed ') are insignificant, the day so completely, that within three or four we eks after he opened | crease of power to all the natural functions of the body simultaneously. Ww hat 
when compared with the freaks of somnambulism; for therein not only the | his door to the public, Monsieur le Compte de Torbleau was virtually ex- | is that It is warméh, obtained as best you may, and no way better, perhap 
xaind but the muscles are set in motion : tinguished none so good, as the fumigating way of combating diseases —Probatum cst 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








CHINESE TRADE, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. of the rest of the world. To understand and appreciate aright the commercial | Seal of England, a true and perfect printed copy of this act, and of the 

From the Spectator. capabilities of China, it is necessary to master thoroughly the condition and | tid book annexed hereunto, to be by coesid deans and chapters, and their 

The tea-trade is the great staple of China—the point upon which | relations of these two groups of provinces. successurs, kept and preserved in safety for ever, and to be also produced and 

al! the mercantile speculations of or Chincee turn—the line of business which | Unless fresh misunderstandings intervene, the throwing open of the four new showed forth in any court of record as often as they shail be thereunto lawfally 
gives form and direction to their other enterprises. Mr M'Coulloch, notwith.| ports to British enterprise will soon and materially alter the condition and diree- required ; and also there shall be delivered true and tfect copies of the act, 
standing his habitual accuracy, says that China has “ capacities for raising un- | 00 of the commerce of the Eastern tea-districts, and of all (he countries which and of the same book, into the respective courts of Westminster, and into the 

limited quantities of tea.” The cultivation of tea in China is limited to the | trade with them. To Canton the new arrangement wil! in all probability be a ower of London, to be kept and preserved for ever among the records of the * 
provinces lying between the 24th and 33d parallels of North latitude ; and | heavy blow. — Its chief articles of export are tea and bullion; the former will Tower, to be also produced and showed forth im any court as need sball re- 
even within this range a// places are not capable of growing tea, or tea of a | henceforth be shipped in preference at the ports in the tea-provinees ; and the | quire; which said books so to be exemplified under the Great Seal of England 

high quality, any more than the whole valley of the Rhine is fit for vine-yards, } €tportation of silver, if tolerated, can be effected as easily at Shanghai as at 


SN oo abut . 
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or fit to produce Johannisberger. ‘The tea-provinces of China consist of two | Canton. If return-cargoes can be obtained, the first of our manufactures likely 





ented. 











groups. The Western group comprises portions (not the whole) of the four | t0 find an increased sale in China are our woollens 
provinces— Kiang-nan, Kiang-si, Che kiang, and Fo-kien, one district of Ho- | Winters even in the provinces at the mouth of the Yang-tse- Kiang, and still 
more in the mountain-regions which abound in the Chinese empire, render 


nan, and one of Hooquang. Only one of these tea-distriets lies on the North 
side of the Yang-tse-kiang, and they stop short of the most Southern part of 
Fo-kien. ‘The Eastern group of the Chinese tea-districts lies between 27 and 
30 degrees or at the very utmost 31 degrees North, and is nowhere more than 
from 200 to 250 miles in breadth. Itisto this group that the growth of the 
finer teas is exclusively confined, and even here they succeed only in some fa- 
voured spots. The Western group embraces nine districts in Yunan, Setchuen 
and Koeitchoo, (most of them in the upper valley of the Yang-tse-kiang and 
its larger affluents,) and extends beyond the limits of the Chinese empire South- 
ward ito Tonquin and Burmah, and Westward as far as Assam. This region 
is much more extensive than the Western group ; but the tea-culture is more 
thinly scattered, the tea of a very inferior quality, and the nature of the coun- 
try and climate in many places such asto render it not very probable that its 
quality or quantity willever be materially increased or improved. 
tea-cultivation has not yet extended beyond the limits now indicated, is not for 
want of a sufficient demand, for much greater quantities of (nominal) tea are 
every year consumed in and exported from the Chinese territories than the tea- 
countries can supply. The tea is mixed with the leaves of the kindred came- 
lia, with the olea fragrans, and besides with numberless mosses, ferns, and 
other plants ; and of the “ tile-tea,”’ as the Russians call it, a large article of 
export by land, tea is the least component part. 

it is less for its extentand numerous ramifications (though these too are 
wonderful) that the tea-trade of Chinais remarkable, than for the influence it 
excercises over the whole commerce of that country. As our object at present 
is to look at it in this latter point of view—as it is its distribution and the pro- 
portionate amounts sent in different directions to which we are desirous of at- 
tracting attention—we do not take the latest statements of the sea-borne ex- 
ports, for that would derange their relations to the exports by land. The most 
recent accounts, accessible to us, of the trade from the tea-provinces to China 
Proper, Chinese and Independent Tartary, and Russia, come no later down 
than 1830 ; and to combine these with returns of the trade to Europe for 1840 
would give a distorted view of the system. It isthe system we seek to de- 
lineate. 

European countries (with the exception of Russia) and America have hith- 
erto drawn their supplies of tea from the Eastern tea-districts through the port 
of Canton. About 1830, the annual importation of tea into Great Britain 
amounted to nearly thirty millions of pounds ; the comsumption of the United 
States varied from six to eight millions ; the consumption of Holland to some- 





That the | 





general market uwing to the purchase of them by Russians to send to Kiaehta, 


answer. 


opportunities of bringing our woollens into competition with the furs introduec- 


The inclemency of the 


warm clothing in great request. This it is that occasions the ready sale of 
Russian furs. There was atone time a considerable importatior of furs from 
America ; but the increasing scarcity of the game, and the rising of furs in the 


induced the Americans to substitute woollen cloths ; and it has been found to 
The game is decreasing in Siberia as well asin America; and, with 
four harbours in the very heart of the trading provinces, we will have better 


ed at one point of a remote frontier. The woollens of France, Belgium, and 
the Rhine provinces, must come into competition with us; but even with that 
competition, there are fair grounds for expecting a decided advantage to our 
woollen manufactures, if our traders act judiciously.* Itis not China alone 
that we have to look to: Chinese traders will carry our woollens into the very 
heart of Ceatral Asia. The immense frontier of Asiatic Russia cannot be 
guarded against their entrance. Next in importance, most likely, will be our 
exportations of cotton-twistto China. Already considerable quantities are car- 
ried there to be worked up: the increased impetus given to its internal indus- 
try by our more direct and extensive trade with the tea-districts will increase 
the domestic manufactures of China, and its demand for this partly-manufac- 
ed commodity. As the Chinese have already begun to work up our cotton- 
twist, and have a strong mechanical turn, it is not unlikely that the exportation 
of machinery, and their noble and numerous rivers, will induce themto take 
large quantities of steam-boat machinery. Other articles of our manufactures 
will by degrees (not slow) enter into the wake of these two; but they will be 
the first. The great difficulty at the outset will be to find appropriate articles | 
for return cargoes. Even with its existing limited foreign commerce, China 
pays for no inconsiderable portion of its imports in bullion and bills. Its supply 
of the precious metals is scanty, and rendered more so by the prohibition to 
export silver from Russia. ‘The slow progress of just views of the commerce 
in the precious metals by more civilized nations affords little room for hope 
that Russia will soon abandon its unwise interference, or the Chinese Govern- 
ment cease to have cause for being alarmed at the derangement of their cor 
rency. It is extremely questionable whether the cultivation of tea in China 
can be extended, or its use elsewhere, so as to balance a very moderate in 
crease in the importation of our manufactares. If it can be extended in China, 
so can it in the adjoining countries ; and this will neutralize the increase. Silk, 
cotton, tobacco, China can produce, abundant in quantity and excellent in 





thing more than two millions and a half; the importations of Germany to about | quality, but not more so than countries as easily or more easily accessible 


two millions ; the iraportations of South America, France, Italy, and Spain, | lhe truth is, that the wealth and resources of China are yet very imperfectly 


scarcely amounted to one million. Some tea must have been exported from the 
harbours on the South-east coast of China, by the junks trading with Tonquin 
and Cochin China, Singapore, and other places in the Eastern Archipelago ; 
but we have no means of conjecturing its amount. 
the time we are referring to was principally in the hands of the East India Com- 
pany, (now thrown open,) the country-traders of India and the Americans, in 
the proportions of one-halfto the country-traders and one-half to each of the 
others. The exports to England consisted exclusively of tea; the exports to 
America chiefly of tea, along with small quantities of nankeens, raw and wrought 
silks, sugar, and some minor articles ; the exports to India were toa trifling 


amount tea, china ware, sugar, nankeens, cassia, and camphor, but the imports | 


from that coantry were chiefly balanced by bills and bullion. 


The trade with Canton at | 


} 


i * pevil’s dust” tricks for them ' 


developed : time will be required to develop them ; and till that 1s done, China 
can afford us nothing like the market which dreamers talk of. The extended 
trade with China will not of itself prove a panacea for economical! ailments 


* The grand attraction for customers in ' ngland 1s cheapness 


; the Chinese look main- 
ly to good qualit 


, of which they are most shrewd judges—uone of your manufacturing 








THE *« BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER.” 


From the London Times 
It is Imperative on those who profess to reprint an edition of a popular hook, 


The imports from | or indeed of any book, and who send i forth mto the world with the intention 


England consisted of woollens in value one-halfof the whole, cottons one quar- | that those who buy it will consider themselves the buyers of a work with the 


ter, metals and miscelianeous articles another quarter. The imports from 
America were in value cottous one-half,woollens one-quarter,and miscellaneous 
ar icles another quarter. The imports from India were—opium to the value of 
more thantwo millions of pounds ; cotton, tin, pepper, betel-nut, and other 
articles to the value of about a million. The articles of export are exclu-ive- 
ly the produce of the Chinese provinces South of the Yang-tse-Kiang. Two 
of their staples (cotton and earthen-ware) are important to a considerable 
amount. And the whole of the commodities they produce are not enoagh to 
pay for the necessary imports, woollen and cotton cloths, and opium, (also be- 
come a necessary for them, let moralists say waat they will,) forthe latter is 
always paid in cash 

The trade from the tea-districts to the northern provinces of China, to Chi- 
nese Tartary, to Russia, and to [Independent Tartary, is active and extensive. 
The anuual import of tea into Russia alone, in 1830, amounted to five mil- 
lions and a half pounds. This wasthe amount of the legitimate traffic at the 
station of Kiachta, but gives no idea of the busy trade along the Great Canal, 
supplying the whole of the provinces of China, except Setchuen, north of the 
Yang-tse-kiang, the whole of Central Asia north and west of China Proper, 
and numerous remote hordes within the Russian frontier, who procured sup- 
plies of tea of which the Government knew nothing. Some idea of the state 
of this trade may be gathered from what was witnessed by Timkowski on his 
route from Kiachta to Khalgan on the Great Wall. At Urga, he met several 
caravans of forty camels. laden with tea, for Uliassutai, a station in Chinese 
Tartary west of the road he travelled. Fromthe 25th Sept. to the 2nd Oct. 
he met daily small parties of traders,all of whom carried ventures of tea; on the 
2d Oct. he met a Chinese caravan, with two hundred cars laden with fine black 
tea, for Kiachta: onthe 6th and 9th he met caravans with equal quantities, 
the last of still finer quali.y; on the 4th November he met “the great tea- 
caravan for Kiachta;” on the 6th, another scarcely less numerous ; from the 
12th to the 14th, (the day on whichhe reached Khalgan.) he met numerous 
tea-caravans of 100,200, and 250 camels. At Khalgan, he was informed that 
there was constantly a depot of tea large enough to load at any time 2,000 ca 
mels. When he recrossed the desert in July from Khalgan to Kiachta, the 


tea-caravans which he passed seemed quite as frequent. Timkowski travelled 


along the principal line of traffic north of the Great Wall; but there are many | title-pages of the one and 


minor routes to the east and westof it; and an equally-frequented line con- 


ducts from the Hoangho westward to Kashgar on the South, Goldja on the 
North. 











\ 
| 


merits or defects of which they are already acquainted, to take care that the new 
edition or reprintis as closely a fac sumile of the originally received book as 
the closest accuracy of collation will admit, and the most careful attention to the 
mechanism of typography allow. If the repriat or the book so called be not 


| 
wroduced under these circumstances, it is iittle betier than an imposition on the | 
public, and those by whom it is sold can have bu: lntle title to fair dealers and 
inen who act up to what they profess. This eccuracy of repetition, by which 
ail works repriuted, which have obtamned a high reputation, should be marked 

and distinguished, becomes indispensable when the reprint is a book in which, | 
if discrepancies are admitted, either by the hurry of in iifference, the carelese- 

ness of comparison, or the wilfulness of negiect, the most serious errore may 
arise, and the comprehension of the various readers become misled and distracted 
on points ou which the most perfect harmony of ‘nterpretation and understand. 


| 
ing are esteotially and vitally desireble 


Any man is, perhaps—for even this 
privilege may be qualified—at liberty to reprint a book of which the copyright 
has become public property, and to alter, amend, abridge, or interpolate, the | 
original book, as he pleases, provided he sets forth in bistule-page that he has | 
made such alterations, amendments, abridgements, or interpola tons, and makes 


no profession that be is offering for sale an unadulterated transcript of the ort. 
ginal. The purchaser of the reprint, in such a case, may buy the book or de. 
cline the purchase; itis his business, Caveat emptor is a maxim in such acase 
applicable ; and, if a purchaser makes a bad bargain, he has nobody to blame 
but himself. But when a book, of which the title-page ws a close imitation of a 
volume of the very highest order of excellence, and the contents of that book 
are distorted by inaccurac 


| 
ies, disfigured by blunders, and abridged by omissions, 
the re print 1s 4 serious evil, and an imposition, from which the public should be 
warned and protected 
A book has recently been put into our hands, entitled the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England, to which the names of Mesers 


Renshaw 
and Kirkman are affixed 


the title page further says, ** with explanatory notes, | 
together with an introductory preface, by the Right Rev. William Beveridge, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of St Asaph,” and says nothing more Now, it is true, 
this title-page in some particulars differs from the title-page of the Book of | 
Common Prayer printed at the Clarendon press, cum pririlegio But as the 
the other profess to be the title-pages of the same 
book, and as the title-page of the book having the names of Messrs. Renshaw 
and Kirkman evidently assumes tobe the title-page of the Book of Common 


lea is a necessary of life in Chiuaand Chinese Tartary, and scarcely | Prayer, and in no way specifies that the contents differ in the text, either by 


| > ‘ ' 
less so in Russia, and among the independent nomades and great trading towns | emissions or emendations or other wise, from the contents of the Book of Com 


between the Chinese frontier, the Oxus, and the Caspian ; and all these coun- 
tries are supplied from the Eastern groups of tea-countrfes 


The returns from 
Russia are furs : 


of which a greater quantity is required to balance the tea and 
other imports than that country itself can spare; and furs are consequently 


imported for the demands of this trade. The Chinese would take silver, but 


its exportation is prohibited in Russia. The returns from Tartary and Northern 
China consist of cattle, some articles of domestic manufacture, some articles 
of Evropean manufacture, which find their way into Central Asia, and drugs— 
gin-seng from the land of the Mantchoos. and rhubarb from the mountain- 
ous region on the upper Hoang-ho. The teas sent tothe North are the finest 
blacks, and the tile-tea above-mentioned,—a villanous compound of the refuse 
of the better teas, mosses, ferns, boiled up with bullock’s blood or some other 
anima! substance, and made up into cakes like chocolate 

The tea of the Eastern group supplies the domestic consumption of the pro- 
vinces immediately adjoining, and is exported into Siam and Burmah, at d 
westward throughout Thibet as far as Ladak. It is of the coarsest quality, and. 
as far as can be learned, most frequently prepared much 


mine same way as 
the tile-tea. 


But beyond the fact of there being a steady permanent trade in 
this commodity along the route indicated, scarcely 
certainty 


The tea-districts are the centres of the productive industry of China. and of 
ts commercial wealth and enterprise with reference bot! to its foreign and do- 
mestic trade They are to China what Staffordshire, Lancashire, and York- 


shire areto England 


The minor traffics cluster round and take their d 
tion 


direc- 
from the great staple trade The 1 rincipal porcelain manufactories are in 
the bastern tea-districts 


The articles of foreign manufacture imported at 
Canto 


, and the Russiap fors imported at Kiachta, find their way of course to 
the producing-districts, and from them are distributed thro igh the empire or 
ree xported in the yonks of Fo-kien and Che- Kiar g, to be 
pang, edible birds-nests, shark-fins, and tortoise-shell. The trade of the Eas 
tern tea-districts is the centre of vitality of the overland trade to the port of 
Canton ; of the coasting-trade from Fo-kien and Che-kiang to Mantchoo Tar- 
tary, and of the trifling trade to Japan: of the traffi 


excnanged for tre 


on the Grand Cana!, and 

along the roads which branch off from its termination to the Amur, K achta. I! 
nd Kashgar. It lends greater energy tothe coast and rver fisheries, and 
keeps alive the manufactures in the coal-district Nort 


h-west of Pekir The 
Western tes-districts are on a smaller 


scale, and aftera ruder fashion, for 
Set-huen, Koeitchoo, Yunuan, the north of Siam and B 


irmah, and the Tt 
; 
be s, while the Eastern group are for the weaith 





er coast-lands, and the whole 


| 


i 


any thing is known with 


| mour orcaprices 


| sent of ages, be suffered to remain tn its 


| 
| 


mon Prayer, published cum privilegio, the observations above made, as to the 
unfairness of putting forth such a book, and the evils likely to result from it, 
will remain in all their force, if it can be shown that the Book of Common 
Prayer to which the names of Messrs. Renshaw and Kirkman are appended dif 
fers in such a way from the authorised Book of Common Prayer that its proper 
meaning and signification is obscured and ce rrupr d It is very far from our 
intention to impute improper motives to those whose names are on thet tle page 


of the Bi ok of Common Prayer, nor can we for a moment suppose that thev 


have been wilfully led to admit the many discrepancies of which we compla n 
into their book ; but, at the same time, we should not 
we did not endeavour to point them out, and caution 
them 


ye domg our duty, if 


our readers against 


We believe no member of the Church of Engiand will for a moment contend 
that even the smallest alterations or omissions in the Book of Common Prayer 


are not evils to be resisted and exposed 


It is of vital importance to the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church that its form of prayer be transmitted pure | 


from one generation to af other. that no alteration, however minute, be to- 
lerated, lest room be by degrees afforded for greater innovations, and conse 
sently for great evil and distraction; that no ground be allowed for the ha- 





of individuals; and that what has been compiled and agreed | 


upon by the learning, research, abilities, and judgment of men of whom it may | 
be sa d they were ali but inspired, and consecrated and confirmed 4y the con- 

' ; pristine simplicity, glory, and excel- 
surch shall eee fit 


man productior « are fallible, to alter, amend, and omit 


ence, until the joint consent of the whole ' cause, as all hu- 


i 
ose by whom the Book of Common Prayer 
was compiled, and that the mmportance o! * 
ated by the Parliament 


seen from the follow 


That such were the notions of tt 


ch observance was duly appreci- 


ng section of that important statute nw! 


ity of the corruption of the text is guarded against by everything that legisla- 


|} tive authority could bring to ite defence 





‘a SECTION FROM THE ACT OF CONFORMITY WHICH RELATES TO THE SEALED 


shall be examined by such persons as the King’s Majesty's shall appoint under 
the Great Seal of England, for that purpose, and shall be compared with the 
original book thereunto annexed, and shail have power to correct and amend 
in writing any error committed by the printer m the printing of the same book, 
or of anything therein contained, and shall certify in writing under their hands 
and seals, or the hands and seal of any three of them, at the end of the same 
book, that they have examined and compared the same book, and find it to be 
a true and pefect copy; which said books and every one of them so exempl- 
fied onder the Great Seal of England as aforesaid shall be deemed, taken, ad- 
judged, and expounded to be good and available in the law to all intents and 
purpeses whatsoever, and shall be accounted as good records as this book it- 
self hereunto annexed : any law or custom to the contrary in anywise notwith 
standing e . 

Let us now see how far the Book of Common Prayer recently printed cor- 
responds with that volume with which this statute has to do, or rather in what 
way it differs from it. 

In the first place the preface of the authorized Book of Common Prayer 
is omitted in the Book of Common Prayer of Mewers oan and Kuirk- 
man! This omission is one that ought not to have been made ; and whatever 
may be the excellence of the preface by Dr. Beverndge, it ought not, at all 
events, to have superseded the o/iginal preface. 

The tables and roles forthe movable and immovable feasts are omitted 
The table to find Laster-day is omitied ; and the tables for finding the domi- 
nical letter and the places of the golden numbers im the calendar are omit 
ted 

The Ordwation service is omitted. 

The Queen's Accession 1s omitted, 

The Preiace to the Articles of Religion is omitted 

From a very lerge number of readings by which the text is perverted, let 
the following selection put the reader on his guard. We do not say,“ Ex uno 
discite omnes,” but * Ex multis discite omnes.’ These variations are assur 
prising 4s they are numerous - 

Page 68. Speak the world, for—speak the word 

126. Therefore, | shall not, for—therefore, shall I not 

131. Sprinkled likewise with blood, for sprinkled with blood 

179. Peter opened, for—then Peter opened 

Everlasting God (jour tumes,) for—Everliving God 

244. In the generation, for—in the regeneration 

249. Of the Virgin Mary, for—of the blessed Virgin Mary 

256. The way and the truth, and the life, for—the way, the truth, and 
the life 

276. The Grace of God, for—the grace of our God 

290. Drink to our own damnation, for—drink our own damnation 

295. O Lord, our souls and bodies, for—O Lord, ourselves, our sou!s and 
bodies 

333. Compass of the round world, for—compass of the world, 

425. As thick dust, for—as thick as dust 

428. Sou! unto death, for—soul from death 

561. Openly to hear, for—obediently to hear 

Page 666. ‘Thy countenance, for—his countenance 

571. Rehearse the articles of our faith, you may, for 
the articles of our faith, that you may 

577. By the malice, for—by the fraud and malice 

I became, for 


rehearse to you 


lam become 
574, What defilements have contracted in the midet, for—what defil 
ments it may have contracted in the midaet of 
576. Him hearty therefore, for—him hearty thanks therefore 
577. In nothing in respeet, for—is even as nothing in respect 
Earthly (four times,)—tor earthy 
691. Hymn of prayer, for—hymn of praise 
612. Spring out of faith, for—spring not of faith 
Cannot without, for—cannot be taught without 
Dead sin, for—deadly sin 
Walk righteously, for—walk religiously 
615. The breed ie a partaking, for 
taking 
There are many additions of words as well as words omitted 
variations pervert the sense ; many destroy it altogether 
In the first 544 pages there are 79 variations, and 74 inthe last 104 
They may arise from careless reading, or may be done purposely to get m 
(as the printers technically call it,) but all are departures from the autho rized 
text 
‘To point out the errors of punctuation, and the substitution of capital letters 
for «mall letters, and vice versa, would be an endless task. We think we have 
done enough to direct the public attention to this book ; and we will also cal 
their attention to others, which either are just published or just about to be se, 
in which still more omissions, alterations, and corruptions of the original text 
exist, than even we have here exposed It is to be feared a still more sacred 
volume than the Book of Common Prayer has been desec rated by this practice 
we mean the Bible 


the bread which we break is a par 


Many of the 


We have not yet had an opportunity to examine whe 

ther or not such be the case, but in the mean time we may he allowed to ex 
press our detestation of the conduct of those who, for the gratihe ation of com- 
mercial cupidity, and the speculations of avarice, would corrupt the sacred vo- 
lume, and by their carelessness and spirit of money-getting put forth an inter- 
polated, disfigured, and corrupted edition of the very Word of Life, by whieh 
al! must stand or fall 

a 
PRUSSIAN PROVINCIAL STATES. 
(From the Journal dea Debate.) 

The Committee of the Provincial Statics of Prussia, recently instituted by 
King Frederick William, has just closed its last eewsion ; and this experiment 
of Parliamentary government seems to have very imperfectly answered the 
expectations to which it gave birth on the other side of the Rhine. Thue 
who exemine with any degree of attention the compomtion of that body, ond 
the very restricted powers conceded to it, could not possibly have regarded wt 


as even the semblance of a Lezislative Chansber: it was clear that the King 


of Prossia wished merely to found a sort of Council of State, whose bawnese 
would be to examine and work ont questions of 6 pure ly administrative nature, 


| without being invested with any initiative in matters of legislatvn. Bot 


Prussia, reculiecting promises made in 1814 and 1615, and sinee ‘hat period 


| having ecen the secondary States around her, successively obtaining frorn 


their Sovereigns charters and legislative chambers, flattered herself that the 
establishment of a Committec of Provincial States was a piedge for the ap 
pro ching foundation of General States, and she greeted /* firet yemore vr 
of the Royal prerogative as a step towards the realization of ber constitutiona 
hopes, ‘ 

These impressions must have been banished by the firet deliberations of the 
new Asvembly; and theze isa remarkable contras between the coriosity and 
interest at first excited | y the promulgation of © Royal Ordinances, and the 
almost total indifference manifested to the stings of the committee. The 
very insignificant minutes wh ch have been published on the resnlt of these 


' deliberations, show the extent of the interention awarded by the Govern- 


ment to the delegates of the States in th affairs of the kingdom ; the Minis. 
ters of each department have put to Wem some questions respecting the time 
lines of certain measures; but the mes collected have been only in the form 
of opinions, which the Exeeaive power aay adopt or neglect ot discretion. 
[t is not our intention to find fault with the institution or the composition 
of the Committee of the States € are not warm advocates of improvised 
legislation, and we think that /aws should be successively adapted to the —_ 
ners of the people for whom they are dest ned. The Hing of Fvants aan 4 
cannot be reproached with wishing to give to his people a constitutional ede- 
cation, before granting ” them prematurely and inconesiderately inetitutions 


/ hee we we forei their politica? 
which passed the Act of Conformity, will be at once which have become though ey were a eee A - b "e now 
ich the possibil- | habite; and, in epite of the caleulated timidity of the experiment he 


trying, it must ne vertheless be regarded as a germ which will gradually en- 
large ‘and one day of other ripen into « system of government similar to 
those of the western Powers of Europe. At present, however, it would be 


anon” | difficult to este lish any Comparivon between the new Assemby which har 


** And to the end that t 


? . , . A 
xe true and perlect copies of this act, and the said | met at Berle, and the deliberative assemblics of France and England 


. 


c . d by the ordinance of 
book hereunto annexed, may be safely kept, and perpeteally preserved, and | cursory glance at the forme of deliberation determine y 


for the avoiding of all disputes for the time to come, be itt therefore enacted by | 
ve deans and chapters of every cathe- | 


o England and Wales shail, at their proper costs | 


the authority aloresaid, that the respect 


drai or collegiate church wit 


the King of Prussia is sufficient to afford an idea of the Se a 
on the liberty of duwcussion in the Commit:ce of the States. Phe oh ra 
rogative maintains undivided sway in the regulations. The President, who 


4 P 4 
| nd charges, before the 25th day of December, 1662, obtain, under the Great | has the title of Marshal, is appointed by the King; and it is he who, a» # 
; 
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France and England, maintains order in the sittings. In our assemblies any 
amomber may obtain leave to present a plan of law ; in Prussia, the Ministers 
alone possess the right of taking the lead in the deliberations. ‘The debate is 
d by the head of the department whence the order of the day emanates. 
reviously to the discussion, each member receives a memorial explanatory 
of the question to be proposed, and the head of the department has, as Ruya! 
Commiasioner, the direction of the debate. Each member i allowed to 
speak only once; and then he mast confine himself exclusively to the ques. 
tien under consideration; but the Ministers, asin France, may speak as 
often as they think fit. It is curious to observe the different modes in which 
the privilege of speaking is distributed in Paris, in London, and in Berlin 
In England the Speaker possesses almost discretionary authority on this 
point. When any metnber of the House of Commons has finished his 
apeech, the Speaker looks round, and the first person whom he observes 
making a #gn to him has the privilege of addressing the House. I[t 
rarely happens that this simple and expeditive method leads to any dispute 
In France we have the inseribing of turns. Every session we find some of 
our hon. members passing the night in the Salle des Conferences, in order to 
get themselves inseribed for or agsinet the address, and not unfrequently taking 
all this trouble for the take of reading a written improvisation which nobody 
listens to. Porsbly the English method has the effect of giving a more 
natural and sincere tone to the discussion. Jt is true there prevails in the 
English Parliament a fecling of conventional hierarchy, which makes seconda. 
ry speakers readily give ploce to the acknowledged leaders of their party. It 
is true that the speaker of the House of Commons, being elected for the 
whole duration of the Parliament, must be more conipletely independent of 
party influence than a President subject every year to the chanees of re-elec- 
tion, which renders more acceptable the sort of dictatorship. But after all, 
we ourselves may perhaps end in having parties and party, leaders, and in 
cearing to be jealous of authority, even that which we delegate. In Prussia, 





of these endowments or emoluments, and to which they never can submit or 
yield obedience, viz., the condition of subjection to civil control in matters spi- 


Zhe Alvion. 


ritual, and of being bound, against their consciences, to intrude ministers 
upon reclaiming congregations. 

V. That itis the duty of the ministers now assembled, and of all who ad. 
here to their views, to make a solemn representation to her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, and to both Houses of Parlisment, setting forth the imminent and 
extreme peril of the Establishment, the inestimable benefits which it confers 
on the country, and the pain and reluctance with which they are forced to 
contemplate the possibility of the Church’s separation, for conscience sake, 
from the State—respectfully calling upon the rulers of this nation to maintain 
the constitution of the kingdom inviolate, and to uphold a pure establishment 
of religion in the land; and, finally, intimating, that as the endowments of 
the Church are undoubtedly at the disposal of the supreme power of the State, 
with whom it rests, either to continue to the Church her possession of them, 
free from any limitation of her spiritual jurisdiction and freedom, or to with- 
draw them altogether. So it must be the duty* of the Church, and, conse- 
quently, in dependence of the grace of God, it is the determination of the 
brethren now assembled, if nv measure such as they have declared to be in- 
dispensable, be granted, to tender their resignation of those civil advantages 
which they can no longer hold in consistency with the free and fall exercise 
of their spiritual functionas and to cast themselves on such provision as God in 
His providence may afford, maintaining still uncompromised the principle of 
a right scriptural connection between the Church and the State, and solemnly 
entering their protest against the judgments of which they complain, as, in 
their decided opinion, altogether contrary to what bas ever hitherto been un. 
derstood to bethe law and the constitution of this country. 

* Twenty-one out of the above 354 adherents, added the following ex- 
planation to their concurrence :— 

















even more than in France, forms operate tocheck the ease and spontaneity | 
of discussion. There the speaking turns succeed one to another with mathe. | 
matical precision. Each member, as hasalroady been observed, can speak 
only once, and moreover he can speak only in alphabetic order. Consequent- 
ly there is no discussion, but merely an explanation of the reasons on which 
thé votes are funded. 

As to the publicity, it is not to be spoken of. The minutes of the delibera- 
tien consist simply of asummary drawn up under the control of oneof the 
Sceretarics of the State. ‘Ihe names of the speakers are inserted at the end 
of the summary with the votes. 

At must be observed, however, that the publicity of debates is always the 
last concession granted by deliberative assemblics. In England, to this 
day, it existe only by toleration, and intheory itis a violation of the privi- 
lege of Parliament. Lt cannot the:efore, be matter of aston *timent that Pros. 
sia, at her debut in the Parliamentary career, should not be further advanced 
than nations more practised in these matters. In short, the most important 
consideration in reference to the establishment of the Commi tee of the Prus. 


** While disagreeing with the doctrine which seems implied in the resolu- 
tions, that the silence of the Legislature constitutes an obligation in our con. 
sciences to regard the terms of compact between Church and State as altered 
—we adhere, in so far, that the silence of the Legislature, after a reasonable 
time, will, on the ground of Christian expediency, oblige us to leave the Es. 
tab'ishment.” 





LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS FOR THE ROYAL NAVY. 


Portsmourn.—The Orestes, 18, Commander the Hon. 8S. J. Carnegie, was 
this morning removed from her moorings by the Topaze hulk, and hauled 
abreast, but not alongside of the dockyard, immediately opposite the Sema- 
phore, for the purpose of practically testing the efficiency of her lightning con- 
ductors, by a series of experiments, by Snow Harris, Esq., F. R. S., upon 
whose plan the conductors have been fitted up. She was moored about 100 
yards from the jeity, between which and the ship, about midway, a barge was 
placed, containing a carronace. A wire leading from the positive side of a 





san States is not the immediate result of that constitutional experiment, but 
the liberal intention it denotes, and the hope it affords for the future. 
ee 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONVOCATION OF MINISTERS. 
First Series of Resolutions passed by the Convocation of Ministers, on Satur 
day, the 19th of Now., 1842, and concurred in by 427 Ministers. 

I. ‘That according to the recent, and, as appears to this Convocation, un- 
constitutional decisions of the Supreme Civil Courts and the interpretation 
which these decisions, if allowed or sanctioned by the supreme power in the 
State, would put apon the civil law—the obligation to receive and admit # 
qualified presentee, imposed by the law of patronage on the Presbyterics of 
the Chureh, i# a civil obligation, such as may be enforced by the ordinary 
compulsions of civil law; and, in particular, that the rejection of a presente 
in respect of the dinsent of the congregation according to the fundamental 
principle and law of the Church, is not merely an act to whieh the Civi! 
Courts may refuse to give civil effect, but is in itself a civil wrong or offence, 
which may be dealt with accordingiy by the Civil Courts. 

Il. That other decisions of the Civil Courts, and in particular the decision 
of the Lord Ordinary, in the case of the de position of the Strathbogie minis. 
ters, imply an assumption of a jurisdiction in the most sacred functions of the 


worship and government of the Church, especially in the matter of the depo 
sition of ministers 


to the effect of reducing the sentences of Spiritual 
Courts in the exercise of discipline over ministers and members of the 
(Charch, 

111. ‘That these claims to jurisdiction in spiritual matters, on the part of 
the Civil Courts, are based chiefly, if not alrogetier, upon the act of Queen 
Anne restoring patronage ; an act from the first unjustifiable, and recent!y in. 
ferpreted in a sense to which the Church eannot conscicutiously submit, 
aml towhich she canuot cousent to accommudate her ecelesiastical pro- 
cedure. 

IV. That as the principle involved in these decisions, and particularly in 
the recent Auchterarder judgment, is that of the supremacy of the Civil 
Courts over those of the Established Church in the exercise of their spiritual 
functions; so the members of the Convocation declare that no measure can 
sn conscience be submitted to by them which does not effectually protect the 
Church against the exercise of such jurisdiction by the Civil Courts in time 
to come, and in particular fully prevent all future encroachments of the na- 
ture specified in the preceding resolutions. 

Y. That, in all their past contendings, the members of this Convocation 
have been actuated, and they trust that, in all their future proceedings, 
they will continue to be actuated by a dee peonviction of the value and excel. 
Jence of the civil and ecclesiastical constitution under which they live; and 
that une of the chief cau-es of their present anxiety arises out of the impres- 
sion that the tendency and inevitable result of the recent decisions of the 
Civil Courta, especially if these shall be finally sanctioned as the law of the 
land, must be entirely subversive of the constitution an it is repugnant to the 
principles of this Church and the consciences of her office. bearers. 

Second Series of Resolutions passed by the Convocation of Ministers en T 


ues. 
day, the 22d Nov., 1542, and concurred in by 354 Ministers. 


— : 
I. That while the Church most sok monly protests against the invasion of 


Aer yarisdiction by the Civil Courts, as contrary to the Word of God, the Con. 
fession of Faith, and the Constitution of this kingdom ; and while, ia particu. 


far, she is entitled, in the judgment of the brethren now assembled, to de- , 


clare, as the General Assembly in the Claim of Rights has declared, that the 
assumption by the Civil Courts of authority in matters spiritoal, and especially 
ia the ordination, admission, or deposition of ministers, and the other proceed. 
éoge there set forth, is in violation of the law establishing the Church, which 
was made unalterable by the Act of Security and the Treaty of Union; and 
thatwhatever is done in the exercise of Y 1 


that assumed authority, ought there. 
fore tobe held as in right or de jure. r 


x itis null and void and of no effect; still, 
whatoverthe nation in these circumstances might do, it is not the duty of the 


Chureh, ata kingdom not of this world, which has not and cannot have any 
-rertyde son Jay va orany secular dominion whatever, to plead her title 
secured to the temporal benefits of her Establishment, in 
Opposition Ot resistance to the supreme power of the State, except in the way 
of remonstrance, Pretest, and serious warning. 
HI. That a8, OVthe other hand, it is the bounden duty of the ( hurch, and 
of her faithfol mint ts, to represent to the supreme power of the State, the 
nature of the MVasions O€ the Civil Courts upon the spiritual province, so, on 
the other hand, the re fmalon the part of the State, of such a remedy as has 
been diclared indispensabie te meet the emergency, cannot be othe rwise con- 
strued than as being a recognitien and sanction by the State of the p 
which the decisions of the Civ) @ourts involve. — 
slip ged fou) jan ee fully recognise the intrinsic autho. 
iis nae, — ” . wil Magistrate, or the Supre me power of 
» in the exercise of all « Vil funetions, and in the discharge of all the 
daty which he owes towards the Choteh ef Christ. And, in particular, they 
acknowledge the right of the Civil Magistrate to fix the a on whieh hi 
w Jlestabl sh the Church, asa right Which he is ‘ 
oility, and in the usc of which the Church i, not entitled to resist him. And 
nanan. ac serdingiy. oe the 4 hureh, being essentially independent of the Civil 
Magistrate in her spiritual province, is not bound 
form her procedure in the Government of Chris 
State, or of any courts of the State, against her convictions of duty founded 
on the Word of God, so neither is she warranted in preseribin to the Cwi 
Magistrate, or requiring him to act according to her views actions in the 
administration of civil affairs generally, or in what he dnd tewerds teliaien 
or about things sacred, as in his giving to the Church, or ith ho din tf - 
her, the civil countenance and support: nor may the Churet ~ st his - 
termination in these matters, since, in both departments of hie daty the Ciwil 
Magistrate is alw ays bound to act according to his own conse + 1 i) 
rule of tre Word of God, and on bis own responsibility to a c oes 
LV. That it is the duty of the faithful ministers of this Chare 
ugue to receive the eadswments or emoluments secured to thom by the civ 
law, orto involve themselves in the manifold inconveniences and om “ aie 
of a protracted struggle with the civil power, after it shall appear thet th va : 
preme power of the State, by refusing to relieve them from interfer: aaa 
the Civil Court in things spiritaa!, docs thereby substantially and eff os tle 
#2action the condition whic ' j 


rinciple 


to use on his own responsi. 


's house to the orders of the 


h not to con. 


3 A AY 
the Civil Courts would attach to their hold ‘g 


and is not at liberty to con. | 


powerful electrical battery in the Semaphore, was attached to a cup of gun- 
powder on her main truck ; another wire leading trom the negative side of the 
battery was attached tothe gun in the boat. Ashort wire was placed on the 
touch-hole of the gun, and led over the gunwale of the boat to the surface 
only of the water, on the side nearest the Oresies.—There was no communica- 
tion between the ship and the barge. 

From the interesting and important nature of the subject there was a nume- 
rous attendance of naval officers from every ship inthe port, amongst whom 
were Admirals Sir E. Codrington and Hyde Parker, Captains Sir Thos. Hast- 
ings, Lord John Hay, W. Henderson, Codrington, Carnegie, Willis, Hal- 
lowes, the officers of the Austrian frigate Bellone, General Sir Hercules Pak- 
enham, anda number of scientific individuals from all parts of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The arrangement for illustrating the action of the conductors of the Ores 
tes has already been described. ‘The object was to show that iinmediately an 
electrical discharge reached the masthead it passed down to, and was dispersed 
in the water by means of the continuous line of conductors. This was proved 
thus—the electric battery in the Semaphore was discharged, the Wischarge 
passed along the copper wire from the metallic plate on the interior of the jar 
| to the masthead. lts presence there was rendered apparent by the ignition of 

the gunpowder in the cup; it passed thence down the conductor on the mast 
into the hull of the ship, and along the conductor in the hull into the sea. That 
it arrived inthe sea was proved by the ignition of the powder over the touch- 
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the north-west by a series of mountains which the Chinese divide into northern 
and western, according to their position with reference to the city. nor- 
thern moontains are a day's journey froin Pekin—that being no great distance, 
for the Chinese never travel more than five and twenty of our miles ia a day. 
This road, in summer, is very picturesque, and the country highly cultivaced. 
The yellow millet is the Coinese peasant’s plant, par excellence. Its grain is 
the basis of bis nutriment ; the stalk is food for his cat le, in the place of hay, 
which they have never thought of cutting. The straw of another species of 
millet, which attains a height of fifteen feet, is used to make the feaces of 
gerd.ns, and serves also fur fuel. Near these northern mountains are some 
springs, having a temperature of forty-five degrees. Tne water is conducied by 
pipes into baths cut im the calcareous rock, and lined with sheets uf lead. 
Early in the spring, crowds assemble at this spot in search of health, or for the 
mere pleasures of the promenade. The Imperial family has a palace here, and 
there are several temples in the neighbourhood. In these temples it is that the 
weary traveller may seek repose ; but the hospitality of the priests of Kné san 
and of Da o is by no means gratuitous. M. Kovenko asserts, that a few hours’ 
rest will cost about 18 roubles (between 16s. and 17s.) and upwards of 25 rou- 
bles are often paid for a day's. A multitude of fruit trees grow in the valleys 
of these mountains,—as well as willows, firs, juniper-trees, aud cypresses ; but 
these do wot form forests of any considerable extent. The western mountaius 
are remarkable for the coal which they enclose. So abundant is it, that a 
space of half a league cannot be traversed without meeting with rich strata, 
Yet, either because of this very abundance or from the inveterate babit which 
the Chinese have of leaving all things usperfected, the art of mining 1s yet in 
i's infancy amongst them. Machinery, to lighten labour, is there unknown. 
They have not even an idea of the pumps indispensable to draw off the water. 
If loca! circumstances allow, they cut drainage galleries; if not, they abandon 
the working, when the inuodation has gained too lar upon them. Their system 
of ventilation cunsists in making openings at certain distances, over which they 
place wheels turned by men But these wheels, though incessantly in motion, 
introduce very little air into the mimes. Tne mattock, pick-axe, and hammer, 
are the mining instruments. A furrow is traced with the pick-axe, the mattock 
ts Inserted and driven in with the hammer, aud, in this manver, jumps of coal 
are detached, weighing from sixty to eighty pounds. Coal is at a moderate 
price in the capital. it is burnt in bronze vases—or us heat is distributed 
along the wail by means of pipes. Those precautions against cold are very ne- 
ceéssary at Pekin—and not the mere consequences of that strange habit which 
makes the Chinese heat al! thew drioks—even their wine. It freezes and snows 
often, and on the 3lst of December, 1820, M. Timkowshi found the thermo- 
meter there Cown to twelve degrees below zero. 











THE ANATOMY OF PARLIAMENT. 
SIR THOMAS WILDE. 

Political preferment has come rather late in life upon Sir Thomas Wilde. 
Although sixty years of age, and after having for many years been in the 
first rank at the common law, it has only been withinthe last three years that 
he has held office at all ; and even as it is he has only been able to enjoy the 
barren honours of the Attorney-Generalship during a few weeks. Scarcely was 
the prospect of a judicial appointment opened, even ata dim distance, to his 
view, when his friends the Whigs were turned out of office, under circum- 
stances which, unless some extraordinary event occurs, preclude all hope of a 
return formany years to come. 

Yet unquestionably Sir Tomas Wilde, for a long period of time before his 
promotion, possessed those essential qualifications which are usually regarded 
by a Gpvernment as constituting a claim tooffice. He had, as observed before 
a high standing at the bar ; he had sat in Parliament (excepting during an in- 
terval of about three years) since 1831 ; and his political opinions were exact. 
ly those likely to suit a Whig Adtmmistration : not obstinately or inconveneintly 
rigid, but habe to indefinite expansion or collapse, asthe varying necssities of 
party might require. Nevertheless, for eight years after his firstreturn for 
Newark, in 1831, he got no promotion. Why? 

Many persons will remember the tine when it was supposed that Sir Thomas 
(then Mr. Serjeant) Wilde would never receive any official appointinent pnder 
Government. It was not that men doubted his ability as a lawyer, or denied 
his public claiins as a politician to be equal or even superior to those of Messrs. 
Campbell and Rolfe, whom the Whigs had selected. Somehow or other stor- 
ies had got abroad in reference to some private transactions of the gentleman 








hole of the gun in the boat, and the consequent discharge of the gun, because 
the only means by which this gunpowder could be ignited was, the passage of 
the electric fluid up the short ccpper wire which connected the touchhole of 
the gun with the sea. So that, not only must the electric fluid have arrived in 
the sea, but it must have passed through it to this short copper wire in the boat. 
It is almost needless to add, that so rapid is the passage of the electric fluid, 
that the report of the discharge of the battery, the ignition of the powder at the 
masthead and that over the touchhole of the gun, and the report of the 
gun itself, appeared simultaneous, notwithstanding the great distance tra- 
versed by the electricity—thus showing clearly and satisfac‘orily, that 
the instant the explosion arrived at the main track. that same instant did the 
conductors clear it of the ship and transmit it to the water. 

Several experiments were then made to prove that the principle held good in 
the case, when the topmasts and topgallantmasts were struck. 
very conclusive ; the electrical current followed the continuous line, without 
at all diverging to those portions of the conductors which, by the striking of 
the masts, were placed in a position out of that line. 

Wire rope conductors were then considered, and the several objections to 
| them fairly and conclusively stated. The danger of a man being killed in the 
bight of such a rope, while striking the top or topgallantmast during a thunder 
squall, was most cleariy proved by a very neat experiment. Such a case was 
represented by gold leaf on paper, and ‘vhen an electric shock was passed over 
the paper the gold was burnt up in the direction of the man, but remained un- 

touched round the bight of the rope. 

The last experiment which was performed was with a view to prove at once 


the complete protection afforded by the continuous conductor, and the apparent 
impossibility of the least action taking place on metallic bodies out of it, thus 
practically refuting the supposition of any lateral discharge taking place. A 


line of metal placed in the heart of it. Percussion powder, which it is well 
known, will inflame with the least spark of electricity, was placed between 
these interruptions. On the outer surface of the mast a continuous conductor 
was placed, the extremities of which were connected at each end of the model 
of the mast with the extremities of the interior and interrupred line of metal. 
In order to make the experiment more complete, bands of metallic leaf were 
made here and there to surround the mast, as hoops, together with other me- 
tallic bodies which could enter into the mast itself and touch the internal iine 
of metal. An intense shock of electricity was allowed to fall upon the upper 
extremity of the mast where doth lines of metal were in conjunction. with the 
view of discovering (since the electric matter had thus, it may be said, the 
choice of two lines) whether it would pass upon the metal within, or whether 
t would be dispersed between the two lines, and pass down each, or whether it 
would only pass down that line, it could cause a lateral discharge to enter the 
mast, or in any way to affect the interior. This was a severe test, from the 
highly indammable nature of the percussion powder,and it succeeded perfectly 
As long as the continuous external conductor remained perfect, the discharges 
of electricity were innoxious. When, however, the. exterior conductor was 
| removed, and a similar charge was thrown over the model, the mast was blown 
to pieces by the ignition of the percussion powder, evidently proving that if the 
previous discharges had in any way, or under any form, pervaded the interior, 
| this effect would have resulted in the very first instance. 
| In repeating the experiment of passing the electric fluid through the Orestes 
an accidental circumstance fully proved Mr. Harris, theory that metals of them- 
selves are not attractive, and that lightning will take the most direct continuous 
way to arrive at its course. The wire which led fromthe Semaphore to the 
cupeontaining the gunpowder at the mast-head of the ship was not properly 
placed, the bight touching the mast a few inches below the cup. The discharge 
therefore, instead of continuing along the wire to the cup, was conveyed to the 
conductor at the spot where the bight touched the mast, and carried through the 
ship, and thence by the sea to the boat, where it fired the gun, leaving the gun- 
powder at the mast-head unexploded. 
After Mr. Harris had concluded his experiments, Admiral Sir. E. Codring- 
| ton said, that after what he had witnessed he thought it bat r 


right publicly to 
observe, that he felt perfectly convinced of the efficacy of the conductors upon 
Mr. Harris’ plan, which, after the conclusive and satisfactory tests they had 
that day undergone, would nodoubt be generally used throughout the navy 
All the other officers present were equally gratified, and expressed their appro- 
bation of the plan 





PEKIN. 
A Russian officer, M_ Kovenko, has published 
Russie, a sketch of the environs of Pekin —some 
terest our readers at the present moment. For 


in the Annuaire des Mines de 
extracts from which may t- 
a century pest, Russia hes 
naintamed a convent and school at Pekin, where her interpreters receive their 
education in Chinese and Mantchou. Every ten years the members of these 
two establishments are changed, and fresh monks and pupils are sent from Si 
Petersburg. During their stay at Pekin, the Russians are free to see « 

hings, aad visit all pl 
vernment 





laces, without awakening the restless jealonsy of the go 
Pekin, according to M. Kovenko, is situated in a plain bounded on 











model of a mast, about 10 feet in length, was made in parts, and an interrupted 


These were | 





in question, which were supposed to vitiate his claim. ‘Those who circulated 
or gave credence to such statements had probably very little ground for them, 
and uf called upon, would have found it very difficult to say in what the alleged 
taint upon the learned sergeant’s honour consisted ; and on that ground alone, 
therefore, a Government was perhaps not justified in overlooking his talents 
and his claims. Suil!, sach ramors did circulate, and, coupled with the obvious 
neglect of the Whigs for so many years, one is led to the inference that their 


scruples or their fears prevented them from giving him employment. By the 
year 1839, however, things had changed very much with that party. With 


diminished and still diminishing majorities, they could no longer attract the 
young men of talent around them, and they were reduced to that state in 
which persons are said to be no longer choosers. Inthat year the learned ser- 
geant becaine Solicitor-General. 

Sir Thomas Wilde’s legal reputation stands very high. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that for several yeare past he has carried everything before him 
in the Court of Common Pleas—bhas been in that court what Sir James Scarlett 
was in the Queen’s Bench, and afiér him Sir John Campbell. That he is a 
clear-headed, experienced, and unfliuching advocate, no ove could be so hardy 
as to deny ; but men are much divided in opinion as to whether he ever was, 
or ever could be, a great lawyer. His station would be prima facie evidence 
that he was so ; but station in such matters is agreat deceiver. It should be 
remembered that the Common Pleasis an exclusive court—that any Sergeant 
Buz-fuz can obtain employment there. Sir Thomas Wilde, with all his ability, 
has had comparatively lite competition to contend against; and a man with 
even less talent than he possesses might, if he were a practical man, have 
arrived at the same position of being a sort of triton among minnows. 

Compare Sir Thomas Wilde as an advocate with Sir William Follett. 
one takes the lead in one court, the other in another. 
rank of Solicitor-General. 
| higher 





The 
Each has risen to the 
Sir Thomas has also nominally risen one grade 
In external advantages they are, therefore, equal; but the equality 
instantly disappears when we penetrate within, or estimate the mental strength 
of each, and their power of influencing their fellow-men. We shall find that 
Sir William Follett has all that distinguishes Sir Thomas Wilde from ail his 
contemporaries, and also much that he vever did, and never could, possess. 
| Sir Thomas Wilde is esteemed to be a good lawyer, aud to have that clear- 
ness of head and comprehensiveness of intellect which enables a man to take a 
full view of the whole bearings of a question, and the relation in which it 
hay stand to general or special laws. Sir William Follett will hardly be de- 
nied equal, if not superior, powers in this respect. Further, Sur Thomas 
Wilde's experience of mankind, both before he went to the bar and in the 
course of his extensive practice, makes him of the highest value in conducting 
Nisi Prius causes—in examining witnesses, and in influencing the feelings of a 
| jury. But itis remarkable that he always succeeds best in cases of a kind 
| which require the advocate to sink himself, as it were, to a level with the 
coarser prejudices of men, and triumph by appealing to those prejudices. In 
cases of a higher order—involving moral considerations, and requiring a jury 
to be refined into sympathy, and elevated above temptations to vulgar ridicule, 
or to a sordid valuation of human suftferings—this otherwise able advocate is 
| observed to fall short of the requisite power. He then appears to be moving 
in an atmosphere unsuited to his moral constitation—to be wielding weapons 
with the strength and vigor of a bludgeon-man, that require the skill, and 
finish, and delicacy of rapier-play. Strive as he will—mouth it as he may— 
he is unable to lash himself up to the required degree of excitement, or to dis- 
possess the minds of his hearers altogether of the tangible idea that it is a paid 
advocate who is addressing them; and fix them upon the spirit of the moral 
ageacies which he is bringing to bear upon their feelings. But with Sur Wil- 
liam Follett it is far otherwise. He hasan equal, if aot superior, acquaintance 
with the vices, the weaknesses, the follies of mankind—with the shapes also 
| that those peculiarities take in the witness-box. He knows, too, how to strip 
olf the masks of various aflectations which they assume, and expose their odious 
| Tealities to the contempt of an auditory. But while doing this he never seems 
to mix himself up too much with the vice which he ts about to expose—ap- 
pears to know it more from an intuitive perception of possible deceit than from 
| any previous acquaintance, personally, with such characters as he may have 
to submit to the self-anatomising process of conscience. The culprit is de- 
tected by a clear-seeing eye from afar, and writhes, and wriggles, and shif sin 
vain. Sir Thomas Wilde, on the other hand, though he may in the course of a 
cross-examination, or in conducting acase, display an equal degree of know- 
edge of character, and an equal skill and management, yet fails to impress the 
hearer with any idea of absolute moral superiority to the character whom he 
| may be exposing at the time [he exposure is unquestionably effectual aud 
| complete, but it always seems to have been produced by a certain degree of 
| self-sacrifice—by a too palpable descent to the level of the witness—a practi- 
cal experience, owledge uf his tortuosities. ‘Set a thief to 
catch a thief’ is a maxim that works well for the public good, but we are al- 

ys better pleased to dispense with such agencies, and detect the offender by 
the watchfulness and skill of an authorised officer. Of course this is the lan- 
guage of illustration only, and applies more perhaps to peculiarities of manner 
and early-contracted habits, than to any possible moral obliquity in Sir Thomas 
Wilde, The same observations may be made with respect to many other ac- 
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vocates at Nisi Priuzs—men who import into the superior courts the brusque 
manners and low mora! tone that distinguish the practice in the courts of the 
Old Bailey. 

In addressing a jury, Sir Thomas Wilde is admitted to possess great pow- 
ers ; all adverse criticism here would be quashed at once by a reference to 
the multitude of his briefs. Yet parallel objections might be made here also ; 
added to which, from the want of anything like adequate competition in the 
Court of Common Pleas, he has grown to be somewhat too dictatorial in style 
—to seek unconsciously his influence over a jury rather in violent asseveration 
and overwhelming vehemence than in persuasive eloquence or undeniable ex- | 
positions of facts. How different is the influence of Sir William Follett! 
Clear and consecutive as is the other, quick and subtle in the knowledge of | 
what to present and what to withhold, he quite assures a jury of his common | 
sense and practical experience, inducing thereby a feeling of security, which | 
lulls suspicion ; but this is at the same time accompanied by such a dignity of | 
bearing, such a severe and elevated moral tone, such persuasive manners, and | 
withal such well-chosen language and sentiments, as to lead them insensibly to | 
repose a confidence in the man, forgetting that he is a paid advocate, and ex- 
tend to his integrity that conviction which his facts and his arguments have | 
forced them to yield to his judgment. 

It 1s in this moral elevation that consists the superiority of Sir William Fol- 
lett to Sir Thomas Wilde as an advocate at the bar. 

But, after all, much allowance must be made for the natural difference be- 
tween the two men. Physically, Sir William Follett is a more prepossessing 
man. He is tall, well-proportioned, graceful, with an intellectval, though not 
handsome, countenance, but capable of the most noble expression, and, above 
all, he has a fine sonorous, manly voice, that of itself bespeaks a depth and in- 
tensity of character. Sir Thomas Wilde, on the other hand, is not equally fa- | 
voured by nature. He is scarcely above the middle size, and is thick set in | 
figure, fat, and paunchy. ‘The features of his face, too, are not cast in a good 
mould. His nose is short, thick, and shapeless, and his mouth is large, protu- | 
berant, and loose, iudicative rather of command of language than strength of | 
mind. But in his eye there is great power ; indeed until you meet its full gaze | 
you are not disposed to look upon the possessor as anything more than a very | 
ordinary man. His voice is loud, ill-mauaged, and not capable of much variety 
of tone. His manners are clumsy and burly ; apd there isa sort of devil-may- 
care air about him that is very unprepossessing at first. Now, these physical 
disadvantages should always be borne in mind in criticising the character and 
powers of Sir Thomas Wilde, where a knowledge of the man is chiefly derived 
from an observation of his public life. 

Sir Thomas cannot be said to have made a figure in Parliament. Here, too, | 
he contrasts unfavourably with his great contemporary, who rose in the House 
a first-rate speaker from the outset of his career—a Minerva, perfected and 
armed from head to foot. But Sir Thomas Wilde never made any powerful 
impression on the House save on one occasion, to which we will look here- 
after. His style is rambling, loose and unemphatic; like almost all lawyers, 
he does not understand compression, and repeats the same ideas over and over 
again, as though a House of Commons were a jury on anextended scale. He 
would never have been an efficient Attorney-General tothe Whigs. He does 
not identify himself with politics in detail, as Lord Campbell used to do, but 





| bayonets, grenades, and stones. 





appears to have taken office chiefly with a view to the Bench. The advanced 


; nle know not : Pp minated.”’ 
period of life at which he entered Parliament accounts for his want of power people know not how to set bounds to their expectations and anticipations. The | 


as a debater. Once only, as has been said, he produced a strong impression. 


I 
It was by his speech upon the question raised in “ Stockdale v. Hansard.” 






fhe Alvtou. 


ties have not shrunk from joming in the depreciation of every British achieve- 
ment. We think it useful, therefore, to call the attention of these gentlemen 


from British to French feats of arms, not from any desire of instituting a com- | 


parison, which, between two brave nations, were idle, but for the sake of test- 
ing the comparative veracity of the military narratives and criticisms on both 
sides. The story which makes us take pen in hand is a curious one ; and since 
the day when Niebuhr with the stroke of his pen blotted four handred years 
from Roman history, no more startling doubts were ever thrown on achieve- 
ments which had become part of history than those which we are compelled to 
put forth. Mazagran is a little village in the regency of Algiers, not far from 
Mostaganem, in the province of Oran. A report drawn out by Lieutenant- 
General Guehenec, in February, 1840, and transmitted by bim to Marshal 
Valee, and from the latter to the War Minister, announced to the French peo- 
ple the achievement of certain wonderful feats of arms. ‘The principal of 
these was, that 123 soldiers of the Ist African regiment, shut up in Mazagran, 
which is styled a fort or a redoute, resisted during four successive days the at- 
tacks of 12,000 Arabs. These Arabs had two pieces of cannon, and were un- 


| coasing in their attacks during four days. ‘ At last the enemy was on the 
netrating into the enceinfe in an assault of au hour's duration,” said | 


point of 


Captain Lelievre, who commanded the 123 brave chasseurs of the garrison ; 
but the intrepidity of the latter at length succeeded in repelling the enemy by 
The garrison burned, moreover, 30,000 ecar- 
touches. ‘The gallant 123 had but 3 killed and 16 wounded, though they killed 
from 500 10 600 Arabs. Great, accordingly, was the triumph in France and 
Algeria. Captain Lelevre received promotion—the grand cordon of the Le- 
gion of Honour. The Chamber of Deputies voted him thanks and «a monu- 
ment. The War Minister subscribed. Mazagran was the only word in fashion all 
through the year 1840; and its feat of arms was allowed to have thrown into 
the shade all others, past and present. After all this, we cannot but regret to 
state to our French and English readers, that we have been informed that Ma- 


zagran and its fine defence are rieither more nor less than a hoax ! 


This says 
enough. 


But any one of the many Parisjournalists who have access to the 
French War Ministry can at once set-us right, and vindicate the honour of the 
French arms. ‘They can tell us whether the despatches of February, 1840, 
concerning Mostaganem and Mazagran are considered correct, whether the 
Chef de Bataillon, Lelievre, still enjoys his rank and his cordon, whether the 
movument to his memory is in progress, or what the War Minister has done 
with the money subscribed for that purpose. 

questions will decide in what light 

— Chronicle 


A few simple answers to these 
history is to regard the feat of Mazagran 
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CHINA. 
This Peace with China, this Treaty, of which nothing is concluded but the 
preliminary arrangements, seems to be setting the whole world frantic ; and 


cry Is hourly increased of “commerce with China, free ports, enlarged privi 





iI 


p a closer look out upon the wandering 

from whom he was himself descended. 

The long period which has elapsed,—nearly a century and a half—sinee war 

| has been carried on in China, has made them indifferent soldiers, and their 
cooped-up state has made them consider thomeelves as greatly exalted above 

the nations from without ; but we do not see wnything like immoveable preju- 
dices in their character, and are convinced that by moderate degrees the busy 
world will get an accession of three hundred millions of workers. But let us 
not precipitate things, we say again. The eagerness of cupidity recoil’ upon 

| Itself, and it will be wiser to attract the respect of these new people, than to 
thrast and force ourselves upon them ; taking care however that we do not, 


| like the bees, prepare a hive full of honey, and then let the poople of other na- 
, tions go and smoke us out, 


| PRUSSIAN COMMITTE OF STATES. 
The Sittings of the Committee of Prussian States have been brought to a 
close. Some of the European Journals appear to sneer at its convocation, 
and consider it to be 4 solemn farce instead of a constitutional and represen- 
tative assemblage We think differently, and have done so ever since the mat- 
ter was brought to our knowledge. Whatever may have been the secret ob- 
jects of the King of Prussia, in convening such an assembly—and we really 
cannot perceive any that will not redound to his honour—it must be evident 
that the course of such an assembly is an onward one 






| to Pekin in the North, that he might kee 
Tartars of Central Asia, 


' 


The original duties 
of the British House of Commons, and the gradual increase of ite privileges 


j and beneficial influence, is familiar to us all, and it ws but the type of every 
other institution similarly constituted. 


Besides which, it is infinitely better 
that such changes should be gradual in their progress than that an entire revoe 
lution should take place ia political usages and regulations. The speech of 

| the King to the members after the dissolution of the chamber, although not of 
an official characier, was impressive and approbatory ; and was calculated to 
inspire the auditory with confidence in the liberal sentiments and desires of 
their sovereign 


| BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 

We have been frequently inclined to remonstrate upon a species of book- 
| making craft, which we tlank has a tendency to be injurious to the cause of 
letters, and which we are sure is directly injurious to many able authors, We 
allude to the practice, much too frequent, of taking up awork, of which, either 
the copyright is run out, or which is beyond the protection of copyright; and, 


Q | in giving a garbled reprint of it, the editor of the latter informe his readers, on 


the title-page or in the preface, that it is “ adapted to the wants, to the insti- 
tutions, or to the manners of the community in which the reprint is to be disse- 
These adaptations consist for the most part of kinds of editorial 
| liberties, to wit. Lxpurgations of passages which the editor either disap- 


’ , ! whieh he pre ms to be itt . ) 
Tt ble of er + : | leges,” and one would really imagine that the British forces who are believed | proves, or which presuines to be unfitted for the population who may in the 
‘hat was a most able effort, which obtained him the personal praise of men 0: | | 


all shades of opinion, aud established him asa clear and comprehensive thinker. 

But such a speech affords no criterion whatever of general parliamentary talent 

It was esentially an argument upon constitutional law, not a political speech 

Sir Thomas Wilde was born in 1782. He is of humble origin, and rose by 

his own unaided exertions. He became at length an attorney, and the asper- 

sions before alluded to relate to this period of his life. In 1813 he married a 
lady who brought him wealth. His going to the bar was said to be a necessa 

ry condition, and he was called in 1818 Jn 1824 he was made a sergeant, | 

and in 18274 King’s sergeant. In 1831 he first entered Parliament as mem- | 

ber for Newark. Inthe following year he contested the borough without suc- | 

In 1835 he was again returned, and sat forthe same place ull he was 

returned for Worcester, which he now represents. [Iu 1839 he was made So- | 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 


cess 


licitor-General, and on the elevation of Sir John Campbell to the péerage he 
slipped up into the Attorney Generalship, which he held only fora few weeks, 
until the Whigs went out. Sir Thomas Wilde is another instance of the eas: 
with which any man of talent, whatever may have been his origin, can attain 
the highest offices in the State. 


He is now in that position in which a man is 
eligible to a Chief Justiceship. 


LORGNETTE. 





A SCENE IN LISBON. 

A singular event has occurred here within the last week (Nov. 25) An in- 
habitant of Morocco, who had been for some months residing in Lisbon, intent, 
as it appears, merely on amusement. got himself involved in an unpleasant 
though ludicrous affair, with the police authorities, arising entirely from a | 
laughable mistake. He is a singularly fine-looking man, with a large and portly | 
but symmetrical person, muscular shoulders, and an expansive chest, not ill set 
off by the tight-titting gaberdine descending from neck to heel, and the loosely- 
tied red sash that envelopes his haunches. ' 


A simple turban completes his | 
attire, of which the fol’s of white linen that form its basis contrast most pic- 
turesque y with the clear olive complexion, and with the dark curls that cluster 
around a most manly forehead, eyes of singular lustre, a finely formed aquiline 
nose, and all other features ‘‘to match.” It was impossible to pass him by 
without notice, and he was universally recognized to be the handsomest man in 
Lisbon. After the true Oriental fashion, this singularly favoured Maroquino 
lived almost perpetually in the open air, taking up his stand in the forenoon in 
‘*Gold-street,” “ Silver-street,” Rua Augusta, or some other leading thorough- 
fare. At some distance behind him were usually seen other men in the same 
style, but less expensively, though all were plain in their attire. Whether 
these were followers or companions no one could tell ; but to those acquainted 
with Oriental customs the former was most probable, because they always 
kept apart at a respectful distance, eyeing, as if fur protection, the movements 
of the chief figure in the picture ; 





and there was an air of personal dignity | 

about the latter which made his superiority obvious at a glance. It was his | 

wont to spend whole days thus, speculating on European customs, character,and 

manners, and noting down the memorabilia of Lisbon life in the tablets of his | 
memory. A few days since he was so employed in the Rua da Prata, withh s 
henchmen, as usual, some distance from his e!bow, when, growing fatigued with 
long standing, and seeing a fine French-polished rosewood chair standing at the 
door of an upholsterer’s shop, with an extremely neat and soft-cushioned seat, 
covered with silk damask, hospitably laid out there, as he thought, to comfort 
the nether man of «ny passing pilgrim, the Maroquino threw himself into i, 
stretching his legs out luxuriously, so as to block up the entire doorway, and 
then proceeded to scrape the mud off his shoes against the door-post, by way of 
showing how duly he appreciated Lisbon notions of cleanliness. Of course, 
had the entrance to the shop not been as foul as all its fellows, he never could 

have mistaken the purpose for which the door-posts of Lisbon are divorced from | 

Fired at the indignity, the shopkeeper rushed upon him, | 

and inflicted upon him some severe blows with a heavy stick before the stranger | 
was aware how his innocent act had been misinterpreted. Presently, however, 

his Moorish blood rose to boiling heat at the indignity ; he remembered how | 
Lisbon and all Portugal had once belonged to his ancestors ; how the palace of 
the ancient Moorish kings at Cintra, with its socalcos, its fountains, and its 


albarradas, had passed into the possession of the Feringees ; how the castle of 


his forefathers, on the stupendous Serra, although now a ruin, is the most ex 

tensive and majestic in Europe ; how, even in recent times, the African Algarve 
had been wrested by his countrymen from the sway of the degenerated Portu- 
guese, and formed into the Empire of Morocco; and, overpowered by those | 
complicated feelings, and by the thought that a “ Christian dog” was so far 

forgetful of all the feelings of hospitality as to insult him grossly on the threshold 

of his house, he raised the ear-piercing Algazarra, the war shout of his country, 
which more than once appalled the soul of Alfonso Henrique himself. and fell on 
his rude assailant. The tradesman, however, had the best of it. 
the belaboured Maroquino called several of the n 


scrubbiog-brushes 


} 


The cries of 
ighbours together, who fortu- | 
nately interposed in time to save him from very serious injury. though not from 
a severe beating. The Moor was thrown ona sick bed. Here he called for a 
pen and paper, and addressed a letter to Gomez de Castro, the Minister for | 
Foreign Affairs. The Jetter reached its destination, but was altogether unin- 
telligible, for the very sufficient reason that it was written in Arabic. Several 
*‘ learned Thebans” were applied to ; but, though the caligraphy was excellent, 
their answer was no more satisfactory than Dominie Sampson's “ Prodigious !” 
At length a sort of an Orentalist was found, who managed to blunder through 
the letter, and discovered in the injured stranger no less a person than the | 
Prince of Mogadore, brother of the Emperor of Morocco? 

The foreign Minister lost no time in communicat ng with him through an in 
terpreter, procuring bis testimonials, which left no doubt of the truth of his 
statement, and ascertaining that he had chosen to remain entirely inc 


ence and that of the authori 


wnito to 
consult his own conve ties. The Minister apolo 
gized forthe es which had been offered to the prince, 


his own house, and showed him every attention 


indignit 


k him int 


——— 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS —A HOAXING 


rhe French press has of 


VICTOR 

been very seyere upon the conduct of our 
r ' Fr} r 2 ana e } 

armies in Affghanistan and elsewhere ; and even the writers of moderate 


sate 


i 


| of the Chinese defeats. 


| beyon 


to have achieved all this, were not redressing the wrongs of their own people, 


or vindicating the national rights, but were merely the paid forces of all the 
countries of the west, who were in conclusion to step in and avail themselves 


‘This is truly more than absurd, and we should be glad 
to hear what answer any one of the modest claimants on this score, who might 
or could have fought thus effectively, would make to the British Government, 
‘ 


if the latter were to put fortha pretension to participate in the advantages 


+e 
which it had not assisted to acquire! It is enough, and more than enough that 


our own people are being led away too hastly in the anticipations of profit ar d 
enlarged trading ; and there is great reason to believe that it will yet be a long 
period before advantages in that quarter can be sensibly and permanently felt, 
t 1 those which have already been enjoyed by Great Britain in common 
with other nations. 


In the first place, as we have already intimated, the treaty is not yet ratified ; 
from the proofs lately exhibited of Chinese faith, it is somewhat doubtful whe- 


| ther it will be, except on compulsion; and, should it finally be so, under such 


circumstances, the temptations would be many to break it at the first favoura- 
ble opportunity. It is true that according to the meagre accounts which we 
possess of the Chinese, their education consists rather of moral than of intel- 
lectual culture, and therefore we should expect moral integrity in their con- 
duct ; but this has not been very greatly manifested on the late occasions in 
which they have figured. In answer to this it may be urged, that traders and 
speculators on the sea board are not so scrupulous, particularly in dealing with 
mere barbarians, as the aggregate of the imperial population would be ; and 
that therefore the tone of the celestial morals must be assumed somewhat higher 
than at the first blush it would appear. Be all this as it may, it will surely be 
more prudent, aye and more profitable ultimately, to wait patiently for the 
full conclusion of diplomatic and political arrangements, than madly to dash 
into commercial adventures which may be founded upon false data,and may end 
in disastrous reaction. 

We alluded just now to the meagre statistics in our possession, relative to 
China; but fear we must retract the expression. On the contrary, if we may 
trust the public prints, there seems to have been a vast fund of information laid 
up im petto, and the inundation of it now is almost sufficient to overwhelm the 
understanding. We seem to be hand-in-glove, after all, with this hitherto 
exclusive people, and their geography, their government, manners, religion, aud 
capabilities have been but a sealed took, untilthis happy juncture called upon 
its guardians to unclasp and send forth the circumstantial details of that won- 
derful There is too much of Day-dream in all this, and the sooner 
people fall back upon sober realities, the better. 


nation. 


However, as it is now the 
fashion to be acquainted intimately with China, we shall follow humbly in the 
general wake, and have our talk on the all-absorbing subject. 

The Empire of China, exclusive of its Tartarian dependencies, may be 
considered an imperfect square of about twelve hundred miles in length and 
the same in breadth, and containing an area of about one million, four hundred 
thousand square miles. 
mountainous, the hills, and the plains; with the last of these Europeans have 
chiefly to do, as it les towards the sea-board, and supplies the commodities of 
tea, silk, and porcelain, the principal exports of the Chinese to western traders 
This sea-board is, in its fall extent, about five and twenty hundred miles in 
length, including many bays and places of marine security, but having 


I a dan- 
gerous coast for navigation 


The plain has an area of about two hundred 
thousand square miles and a population of more than five hundred to each 
square mile; but the entire population of China, according to the trustworthy 
accour.ts is about two hundred and fifty to the square mile. From so dense 
a population we may jadge of the poverty of the people, and this alone may 
operate as a check to precipitate speculation. 


Of the northeastern parts of China the trade has been chiefly in the hands of 


the Russians, and there is little doubt that the latter will do their best to fo- | 


ment jealousies against England at the court of Pekin; but an active governor- 
general of India may do much to neutralize sach machinations, although he 
may have difficult cards to play on account of the Opium trade, which we do 
not think either of the authorities will be able or willing to prevent. As for 
the exclusiveness of the Chinese we do not believe it to have grown out of the 
policy so much as out of the circumstances and geography of that people In 
the original migrations after the deluge, the first settlers here found that they 
had got what the sailors would call embayed ; they were in a huge peninsula 


at the extremity of the earth. They formed distinct governments there which 
| Were kept in mutual association, but which could not have dealings with the | 


countries behind them, and thus exclusiveness, ensuing from necessity, was con- 
tinued by habit. This has been strengthened certainly by one of the forms of 
ns, by which a father never loses his authority over his sons ; 
they are therefore kept at home to contribute towards the general welfare of 
the family ; thus travelling from home became first a disobedience to 
fathers and afterwards a similar offence to the state 


their institut 


and 
The feeling has likewme | 
been farther strengthened by the conquests of Khublai Khan m the 


tury f empire from Nank 


13th cen- 


. who removed the seat of China 


Jt may be divided into three distinct regions, the | 


| circle of his influence be likely to read them; 2 Interpolatons, of passages 


from the hands of the editor, woven in with the body of the work, and carrying 
no mark of distinction from the orginal matter; 3 


Variations, of style in 
| turning the expre-sion of passages, in the vain hope to give them greater per- 
| spicuity, but in reality either weakening, changing, or frittering the meanimg ; 

1 Annotations, either in smal! 


the 


er type inixed up with the main text, or placed 


is foot-notes at feet of the pages 


Of these four editorial interferences 
he last only is pardonable; all the others may, and most commonly do, operate 
injuriously to the fame of the author, and the value of his book, and serve litle 
purpose beyond that of making author/ings at an casy price of slight mitellec- 
tual labor and smali outlay of wtellectual capital 
But it even operates injuriously to the editor himself, who has thas commit- 
ted his own talents and has taken such liberties with his original, his friends 
| may frequently give him credit which belongs in reality to the author, but his 
| enemies,—and such an editor both has, and deserves to have enemies—will 
| be quite as likely to attribute any casual errors of the author upon him, and 
may carry examination as far as hypercriticiam, in order to ery down what is 
| too often an unjust interference. “ Palmam qui meruit ferat” wa sound and 
honest maxim, bot if we are to be mystified by uncalled-for obtrusion, there is 
little harm in making the gratuitous distorter of the thoughts of others feel the 
weight of that lash which indignant criticism is inclined to bestow 
| Our remarks on this head have been called forth, from the circumstance of 
perceiving an account, in the London Times, of an injury perpetrated on The 
Book of Common Prayer, in which the third of those objectionable pomts to 
Ie will, 
we think, be conceded that the more grave and doctrinal the argument, the 


which we have alluded, has been practised to a lamentable degree 


| more elevated and sublime the subject, the more important the concerns, upon 
which a publication treats, the more dangerous it is to tamper with the subject- 
matter either generaliy or occasionally. ‘The Holy Scriptures, beyond all other 
books, are the writings in which it is essential to guard constantly and vigilantly 
| against any, however slight, alteration from an authorised and acknowledged 
text. Next to this, we would say, the gravely and solernnly appointed liturgy 
of the National Church should stand uncontaminated, untouched, by hands not 
authorised to do so 


| 
| 


In denouncing such a practice, we by no means would have it inferred that 
we deem the authorised translation of the Scriptures infallible, unimproveable, 
| or the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church entirely exempt from fault ; 
our objection is to any alteration, other than what may result from grave and 
authorised deliberation, and proceeding from wise heads for evident causes. 
It will not do, for printers or printers’ workmen to make alterations, were they 
even no greater than to for unto, nor for men in more elevated position in the 
| world of letters, to give what they deem a more elegant phraseology, to passa- 
ges in the Bible or the Common Prayer Book. And why! Because a very 
| slight alteration may derange the pure meaning of the text, and because when 
such innovation is begun with impunity, it may proceed till the pure doctrines 
of the Scriptures shall be perverted altogether. Errors may be introdveed by 
accident or by carelessness, but they may also be introduced by design and be 
increased covertly and insidiously ; it is therefore the duty of every Minister 
| of Religion, nay of every conscientiously religious man, to preserve as much 
as possible in their purity the books upon which his faith is grounded and his 
religious worship is practised, 
It is well known how careful was the British King James I., when the 
| English version of the Scriptures was to be given to bs people. He did not 
think it supererogatory to occupy the pious and learned labors of some eight 
and forty of the most distinguished prelates and others of his day ; who were 
| divided into six classes, each individual of whom translated al! that was allotted 
to the class, then the whole class compared, ‘hen submitted the results of that 
comparison to all the other classes, and thes the authorised Bible was put forth 
with all the gravity, care, and solemnity befitting so sacred a gift, for people 
who must trust their religious guides 


Now it may be very true, and in fct we are inclined to admit the truth, that 
a version of the Old Testament might be made at this day, superior, and more 
correctly translated, than that whieh is known as the authorised version; but 
we should be sorry to see the duty of making it confided to any one man, how- 
ever highly his talents might be deemed, however pious and pure his intentions, 
| however we might agree #ith hiscreed. A large amount of error may spring 
from a small seed; and moreover we know that it is when men sicep that the 
enemy sows “ tares among the wheat.” 
In like manner we may admit the truth that the Liturgy in our Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is vot altogether unexceptionable , but, as in the more important 


| case of the Bible, it is not to be tampered with by ignorant and unauthorised 


persons. Its simple, pathetic, comprehensive, and beautiful form of pablic 
worship, taken as a whole; like the translation of the Bible it was the effect of 
grave and pious cares, and was composed to inclade the wants, supplications, 
and praises of every condition of mankind. The expressions contained there- 
in, therefore, must not be lightly altered or perverted, for these lead to a per- 


version of the sacred texts on which the Liturgy iteelf is founded. 














ed y — 





‘We trast we shall be understood as not wishing to interfere with private en- 
quiry, examinations, or conscientious belief ; we would but preserve strictly in 
their primitive state works on which the faith and devotional exercises are 
grounded, until those whose acknowledged qualifications on such points and 
whose position in holy things entitle them to be considered as wholesome guides 
therein, shall, with all the deliberation due, and with the deep conviction of 
the responsibility they take upon themselves, assemble to reconsider, and labor 
to make more nearly perfect, a popular edition of The Oracles of God, or on 
the other hand a more approved course of Devotional Exercises in the Temple 
of God. Inthe meantime * touch not, handle not.” Let both these remain 
in their sublime and majestic simplicity, unaltered even in punctaation , vatil 
by due authority, and after a supplicated a from the Almighty on their 
labors, a convention of pious and learned men shall revise and endeavour to 
improve them. —— 

It is matter of great satisfaction to perceive the earnest anxiety with regard 
to the health of His Excellency the Governor General of Canada, which is 
manifested through the journals of that province of every complexion of poli- 
tice. But besides the personal respect which is every where felt for his Ex- 
cellency, it is much to be regretted that he should be bowed down by sickness 
at so important a crisis as the present ; for his indisposition cannot fail to be 
increased by his anxiety to know by observation how his policy works; and 
with sorrow we learn that his sickness is attended with distressing and de- 
bilitating symptoms 
which is every where felt, for they inform us that earnest prayers and church 
services are put up for the recovery of his Excellency. The following is the 
official Bulletin, issued on the 22d ult., relative to the condition of Sir Charles 


Bagot, and we are happy to perceive that those of the two following days give 


encouraging hopes of his gradual convalescence 


Government House, December 224, 1842 | 


, . : ; t as been | . : : 
His Execetiency tae Governor Grnenat for some months past has | accustomed to sacred music ; it shews neither the variety nor the powers which 


labouring under disease of a most alarming nature, accompanied, latterly, with 
great emaciation and general debility. His health still continues in a most 


precarious state, although for the last few days the re appears to be a diminution | 
He last nig ht rested quietly, and this 


of some of the most urgent symptoms. 
morning continues to evince a slight improvement in his general condition 
J. Fanrnoen, Slaff Surgeon, First Class. 
Wa. B. Gwynne, M. B.T. C.D. 
Jas. Sampson. 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY BALL. 

On Thursday evening last a splendid Ball was given at Niblo’s Saloon, in 
aid of the funds of this honorable and useful institution. It was upon a mag- 
nificent seale, and all its details evinced the liberal spirit and elegant taste of 
its managers; while it gave to the subscribers the fall measure of 
amnusement and gratification which they might expect, it also kept up the hal- 
lowed recollection of fatherland, and added to the satisfaction of the hour by 
the consciousness that the main object was to aid in relieving the wants of 
fellow countrymen. ‘The national emblems and emblazonry were visible in 
tasteful decorations, and among them the yet novel one of the Prince of 
Wales’ device and motto. The company, consisting of about 400 ladies 
and gentlemen, were chiefly natives of the Old the room 
was likewise favoured with the presence of a few Americans. The 
grand promenade of these premises, was fitted up as a supper room, and 4 
supper was served which did the highest credit to the Proprietor of the estab- 
lishment, for the liberality of the supply and the excellence and variety of the 


Country, but 


* creature comforts,” in fact we do not remember ever to have seen a better 

. repast set out, or better attendance. ‘The dancing was kept up till a very 
late hour, stimulated, perhaps, by the excellence of the music 

Altogether it was a night of great gratification, and, we trust, was produc- 


tive of substantial benefit to the funds of the Society. It was the beginning, 


also, of an annual entertainment, which we shal! be glad to see continued per- | 


manently. 
Audubon's Birds of America. —No. 70 of this interesting work has come to 


hand and is not behind the former ones in spirit of execution or originality of 
design—the contents are the Greenshank Mole, the same plate embraces a 
view of St. Augustine and the Spanish Fort Florida, the Semipalmated Snipe 
Willet or Stone Curlew, Great Marbled Godwit, Hudsonian Godwit, Wilson's 
Snipe, Common Snipe, with a view of a Plantation near Charieston, S. C. 

*,* We congratulate our friends of the Montreal Gazette upon the hand- 
some and enlarged appearance of that Journal, which has been adopted at the 
commencement of the present year, This with the other substantial claims 
which that paper has to public patronage and encouragement cannot fail to in 
crease the demand for that valuable Journal; and assuredly it has our best 
wishes for its continued and augmented prosperity. 

*,* Messrs. Armour and Ramsay having resigned the Agency of the Albion 
in Montreal, L.C., will be succeeded by Mr. John H. Scott, of that City. 


a 


Che Drama. 


Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—The manager of this pet theatre apparently 
believes his establishment competent to grapple with anything in the nature of 
a stage performance, and truly we are inclined to coincide with him, for some- 
how he continues to succeed in all he undertakes. If any one else were to 
make the operatic perversions which he makes, they would run imminent risk 
of being scouted ; but such is his tact that his very perversions are the most at- 
tractive parts of his cast. Only think of his assigning the part of Fra Diavolo 
to Mrs. Timm, and taking that of Beppo himself ! 


in “ right arnest.” 


Not in burlesque either, but 
o 
—but this last of course 

Park Theatre 


formances of an Equestrian company wnder the direction of Mr. Rufus Welsh 


-On Thursday evening this house was opened for the per 


We had not opportunity to visit the theatre on that evening, but learn from 
general report that Mr. Welsh is quite aw fart of all that regards exhibition 
of this nature, and that he is both liberal in his outlay and magnificent in his 
taste, so as to make the amusements under his management every way attract 
ive. We shall enlarge hereon, next week 

Bowery Theatre.—The plays of Bulwer and of Knowles are performed here 
We 


to the good 


by a very excellent company of comedians and with correspondent effect 
know not whether to ascribe it to the low prices of admission, or 
ness of the performances that the house is so well tilled generally ; probably 


both these circumstances may operate to that effect 


THE OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Chesnut-stree. Pheatre has been closed for afew days, in consequence | 


and the benefit of Mr. S, which 
had been announced for Monday, was of necessity postponed 


of the death of one of Mx Seguin's children ; 


Mr Seguin was 


most painfully situated on Sautday, he being obliged to sing at a Concert a 


few hours after the death of his child. The circumstance of his bereavement, 
however becoming known to the audience, Commodore Biddle, with the kind 
yess and generosity natural to him, addressed the company in Mr Seguin’s be- 
half, and begged that he be excused from further exertion, which was of course 
accorded 

The operas have been the most attractive feature of the season, and have 
drawn several full and fashionable houses, partieularly on the night of Miss 
Maywood's benefit, when a brilliant assemblage of beauty and fashion mani 


fested the estimation in which the fair Lessee is held by the Philadelphia public 


On Saturday the house was taken by the Hibernian Society, for a benefit in 
favour of that charitable instinution. On that occasionthe “ Warden of Galway” 


was performed, in which Miss Maguire played admirajly, The fact of this 


© warm-hearted virtues of 
the Irish people, gave additional zest to her acting, w 


young lady being of Irish birth, and possessing all t 
ich was duly appre 
ated by the audience —— 
MUSIC 
(From a CorresponJent in Paris 


) « 
Paris, 234 Noy., 1842 


**Ouz musical winter promises to be very highly interesting. The 


have a ready commence d here the series of new operatic works which they 


had announced for the present season. The new opera which has just beer 


The Canadian Journals testify to the intense interest | 





| 


Well, the audience are delighted, and his house is crowded | 


Italians 


produced, had been previously represented at Vienna, bot it was not known in 
Paris. ‘ Linda di Chamouni,’ which is its title, has obtained here as great 
success as in Austria, and | can confidently assure you that it meriis the suc- 
cess it has experienced. [ shall not say anything more concerning the /i- 
bretto of Signor Gaetano Rossi, except that it is derived from the French 
Drama of ‘ La Grace de Dieu ;’ but [have great pleasure in stating that the 
new arrangement by Donizetti includes numerous beauties and melodies of a 
distinguished character, which, as you well know, is not always the case with 
| the too fruitful (fecond,) composer of whom I speak. In other respects, also, 
| * Linda di Chamouns’ is got up ina very superior manner, and is sung by the 
elite of the Italian company. Madame Persiani is perfectly admirable in it, 
| and Mdile. Brambilla made her debit in the opera most successfully ; Tam- 
burini, Lablache, senr., and Marv, filled the principal parts capitally, and ex- 
erted themselves with fine voices, talent, and science. In short this opera 
will certainly enjoy a continued favor ; it has received the most flattering and 
accumulated approbation. Stimulated by his success, Dunize/ti is preparing a 
new work, written expressly for the Italian opera of Paris, and there are as- 
surances that it will be represented in less than three months hence. 

“ L' Opera Francais has also given a novelty, and the work is not of so in- 
significant a character as to induce me to pass it insilence. The opera is writ- 
ten by a debutant in dramatic music ; it is by M. Dietch, formerly a pupil of 
Choron, and now a distinguished organist. The title is ‘ Le Vaissean Fan- 
tome,” a subject taken from a legend of a certain writer named Grutzen, and 
from the romance of the same name by Capt. Marryatt. The poem, however, 
is very feeble and deficient in interest. The music of the piece is regular and 
scientific ; but except an excellent chorus of Pirates, and two or three pieces, 
of which the meiodies are sweet and striking, the work, as a whole, wants point 
and originality ; it is but too frequently perceptible that the author is mainly 








are indispensable in a theatrical composer. The work, however, being admi- 
rably sung by Madame Dorus Gras, insures receipts to the Opera Francais, at 
least for some time. But | must add that this theatre is hastening to its ruin 
unless the administration of it become corrected of its blindness with regard 
to Madame Stolz, whose mediocrity of talent, and absoluteness of favoritism, 
gives great discontent both to the public and every artist engaged here. But 
several journals, devoted to musical art, have commenced a just war, end we 
believe and hope, will hasten the retirement of M. Leon Pillet, the acting di- 
rector of the Royal Academy of Music. 

‘*In my next letter I will inform you at greater length concerning our‘ The- 
atres Lyriques,’ and give you all the musical news that I may be able to col- 
lect.” G.C. 





—— OSWALD, a Genuine Catholic Story just issued by the Subseribers.—This 

interesting work uniting, In an eminent degree, the useful with the agreeable, is 
written in a most attractive yet argumentative style, and comes forth as a complete 
and crushing refutation of the well-known * Father Clement,” #0 mendaciously de- 
siguated a “ Roman Catholic Story.” Itis hoped, that the numerous readers of the 
latter insidious and sophistica! work, witl, in common justice, make themselves ac- 
quainted with the reply of ‘ Father Oswald.” 

uy The * Three Miraculous Virgins” of the Tyrol. by Lord Shrewsbury ; and the 
* Wonderful Conversion of Ratisboune,” are nearly ready. 

Jan. 7-4t" CASSERLY & SONS, 108 Nassau-st. 


\ EDDING AND PARTY DRESSES.—The subscribers having fitted up a French 
Room, lighted by Gas during the day, for the sale of Evening Dresses, which they 
now offer to the Ladies at very low prices. The following wili be found to be a very 
few of the rich goods offered 
Paris Emb’d Dresses, some of therm the most exquisite work ever imported 
Paris Emb’d Searfs and Cardinals 
Brussels Lace Dresses (real) 
Do Do Do Imitation 
Lace Cardinals and Pelerines 
Do Scarfs and Barbes 
| Ottoman Crapes 





Emb'd Do 
Pekin Do 
Silk Iilusion and Nets of all colors 
Silk and Satins 
Black and Goid Lace and Edging 
White Do 
Do ubbons 
| Veivet Points. Bags, Gloves, Silk Hose 





Mechlin and Valenrien, Laces and Edging 
Parisian Jewelery and Fancy Articles atsuch Prices as will ensure there sale at 
Dec 17-tf JAMES BECK, 359 Broadway. 
) py ARTICLES FOR THE HOLYDAYS.—The subscribe: has received by the 
latest arrivals a very extensive assortiwent of Paris fancy artieles, consisting of 
| fancy work boxes, paper do, games of different kinds, embroidering frames with can- 
| vass,col’d cotton, &c. Children’s gaines, perfumery and soaps of assorted qualities, 


&c, &c. The public is respectfully invited to call and examine the above stock pre- 
vious to purchasing elsewhere. P. F. F. FRANCESCHI, 
| Dec. 17-Im* 


299 1-2 Broadway. 

| FINO AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE AND GUITAR.—Mr. PHILIP ERNST, Professor 
T of the Flute, Guitar, and patent Concertina, begs to announce to his friends and 
the public, that he hus just published his new ‘* Rondo Militaire” for the Guitar, which 
will be found well worthy the attention of the learner or amateur from Its being well 
adapted to that instrument, and calculated not only to please but to afford instruction 
This Rondo with several other pleasing pieces of his composition * for the Guitar’ 

| are to be found at Mr. Ernst’s residence, 68 Canal-street, where he continues to give 
lessons onthe above instruments. Aug. 6-tf. 





ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines tis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


Dr. 


30 THE HEIRS OF DANIEL McLAUREN.—A legacy having been left to the heirs 
1 of Damel McLauren, deceased, by the last will and testament of Geo. E. Harrison, 
| dece ased. of Brandon, in the county of Prince George, inthe State of Virginia, notice 

is hereby given, that they come forward, without delay, and claim their said legacy 

Mr. MeLauren was a native of Scotland (it is bel:eved of Perthshire)—was formerly 
| inthe employment of Mr. Harrison as & manager, and di ~d, after leaving his employ- 

ment, about the year [828 or "29. Any person, who can give information in relation to 

the heirs aforesaid, will address me. at Petersburg, Va GEO. K. TAYLOR, 
Nov. 12-2to. administrator, &c., of Geo. E. Harrison, deceased 
| ISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILI Is situated on 

\ the airiest spot. unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest litle Town in the British 

Weat Indies A limited number of guests only is received tn this Establishment, in 

order that their health and ¢ mfort may be the better attended to 
| A Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropica) 

Fruits, m wax, is always on hand, for Sale. 

Nassau, New Providence, Oct. 5. Nov. 12-3m. 
ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully wu formedt nat the 
N nds establishing in the City of Montrea\, coming Spring, a 
wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
| torres of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz 
English Bonnets, Hats, and plait, plain and fancy of every description. 
| Piaim and fancy Tusean plait, Pedel Plant, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes Edgings, &c 
Leehorn Hat« of every variety for Ladies, Men, Boys and Infants 
Silks. —Lacdies dresses, Gentlemen's Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Faney Bandanuas. Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 
ings ond Cravats from every munulactory of celebrity. 
, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas ‘ 

For further paruculars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 

Thomas Vyse, London, avd Florence, Ita Oet. 22-tf 


PINRANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY.No. 12 Spruce 
I Street. New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elewant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no 1oom, however 
weil furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be Dossioly introduced. 

The een in ceneral use in all climates for more than five years, 
£0 that experience »w proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion ts 
deckied!y in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 

{ 





subseriber inte this 


ltahan Lust 
Olive On 


se shades Ave now?! 


demand for then 
The collect ow offered to the public comprises every variety everinvented of the 
} rea! (ransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to w ash 











welland easily. anc lo last roper usage at least (en years Their pri es, wilt 
mountings complete, vary tr / per pai upwards 
Itis necessary to remark that ali shades made at this establishment havethe subseri 
be: "s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street.N Y- 
N.B.—a liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken Mar (2-4 
Pow! AND'S MACASSAR OLL.—A delightiully fragrant preparation tor the Hair 
R that elicits the most lux ant growth. ftisan unfailing preventive of baldness 
Lbestows a bi ant gloss with atendercy to curl, andisthe only known specific 
capable of sustamimg the I against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowde¢ 
rooms 
| Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a bew enve e from stee 
» which are the words Row land's Macassar O1l,”” surro led by a< ation of 
eautil lesigns, and surmounted by a portraitof the Qveea A he signa t 
the propr nred—on ‘ t side of the labe!i the we Ss Row lana’s ¥ ‘ 
' e engraved et s, containing 29.02% letters 
Rowtand’s Kalydorisan aromatic creamy liquid,the sates 1 most innoxious pre- 
parahon ever Anown oY $< at cian t s ech eS a iher « aArec sd t 
« itis highly recomme é t € emer to use fter shaving and wi i preserve ine 
sal sott ard white the s ‘ ent wea « - 
K and’s Odonto ts withouta as a dentrifice, by its fF fying and stimulative 
} ' e t whitens the te hh. stre hens the ¢ sand sweetens the Dreat 
As 4 security agains! « pnterfetts a small label is atta ¢ every ¢ tie and x 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. — DUDGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York 
: Feb. 5-ly-¢.0.W 





| 


January 7, 


O AMATEURS IN DOGS AND BIRDS.— Dogs of the King Charles, Poodles 
other breeds. Pigeons of ail descriptions. Birds of different’ — 


o. neue sale or exchange by Wm. Moore, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner of Pearl. 


LOBE HOTEL.—P. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friend 

G that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly oonet aie 
ly adapted tothe European pian of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style,and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
Seantehed a atall —_ and in 4 mnnaner cereconie to their taste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and forej 
the house. : : . oretgn languages spoken in 

To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up,on the mostapproved and fashionable style ot F , 
onpery. The choicest wanes & reasonable prices. — 

n connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. on ee 
‘ The location rd pe we is admirably suited to bus or pl e, being within 
wo minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,andthe Battesy,the most airv 

healthful walk in the eke. ’ —? uae 

The Proprietor.gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from bis patrons, assures them that he wil! avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima callin any style of expense or economy,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York 














ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exciusively are spacious and elegant. 
Gentiemen’s Ordinary eececccccccccee. 98 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 bed 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS. , 
Breakfast im Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary................-. oe 






Gentlemen's Ordinary. - 
oR a os 
ees teach tate Ce ee Se oP) as ae 9to 12 
These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breakfast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
vine ormore atany hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without ertra charge. 
Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever inorder. We shail endeavour, without ceasing, to 
rendereverything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 
June 11-3m. 





TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN, 
Lieut. Hosken, R. N., Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :— 
From New York, From England 
16th March, for Liverpool. 1th Feb., from Bristol via Madeira. 
lith May, for Liverpool. | i5th April, from Liverpool. 





29th June, for Bristol. 3d June, from Liverpool. 

24th August, for Liverpool. 29th July, from Bristol. 

12th October, for Liverpool. 16th September, from Liverpool. 

7th December, for Bristol. ‘ 4th Nov.,from Liverpool via Madeira 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 


Fo LIVERPOOL FROM BOSTON.—The Royal Mai! Steam Ships. 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, Commander. 





CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E,. ©. Miller, do 


These ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power. 


; From Boston. From Liverpoo}. 
Britannia... ... avécuebouneetace« ecececesrs ccoccsscce NOV. Oct. 
Caledonia ... y. 16 Oct. 19 
Acadia ...... ae | Nov. 4 
Columbia. ... . 16 Nov. 19 
EOE cnn cniknaih hence dnd pcnddenoutdebidbasbad See an. 1 Dec. 4 





Rate of passage to Liverpool $135—to Halifax $U. 

Their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every comfort and convenience, 
and they carry experienced surgeons. 

For freight of specie, or passage, apply at 3 Wall-street, to 


D. BRIGHAM, Jr. 
Oct. 29-tf. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havreon the 
l6th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(uew) J B. Pell, master,16th March. July,and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, l6th April,Aug., and Dec. 
IstApril, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept..and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining ai] that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,freetrom any otherthanthe expen- 
sse actually incurred on them. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee! each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Londen onthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 

Ships. \ Masters. Days of Sailing from New 


Days of Sailing from 


ork. London. 
St. James, W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, “ f, ** - mY oF, a, “ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | oo =“ BB, “ 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.ChadwickiFeb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) * J7, “ 17, “ 47 
ee 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ ® @ 10; * 27, * Tm | 


Quebec, F H Hevard,| ‘* 20, ‘ 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philade!phia, Hovey, March 1, Juiy 1, Nov. I} ** 17, * 47, * 47 
Switzerland, Chadwick, nm “* ‘ht Sie AO 2 Be a 

HendrickHudson |E. E. Morgan, | ** 20, “ 20, ‘* 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, ‘April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ** 17, * 17, “ 47 
Toronto, IR. Grisvold, “ hy * He, ~~ an - a a oe 
Westminster, iG. Moore, .o * * 20jJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Billsof Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailtrom New York on the 8th, 16th. and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York 

Argo C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. SjApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, “ 16, ** 16, ‘“* 16iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “o ff. * “go - 6, * 8s “« 8 
Emerald, Howe, April 5, Aug. 8 Dec &| “* 24, “ @4, % 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, i re “ J6llune J, Oct. 1, Feb 1 
VilledeLyon, |C. Stoddard, * a ~ wo vet | he 8, * s, “ 98 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. &, Jan. 8] “* 24, * 2, % 94 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘ l6/July 1, Nov. 1,March! 
Louis Philippe, J. Castott, Ce >. co “an; * > © e. *.§ 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson.JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t}] ** 24, * 24, 9 
Suily, WCThompsor wa ss * 16, ** JO} Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, WwW. W. Pell = 24, “ 24 “oe ° 5 = 8, * 2 








These vessels are all of the first elass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 


} accommodations for passengers, Comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 


convenience 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 





every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz-— 


| 


| Patrick Henry, \J. C 


Ships. Captains Days of Sailing from New; 
| York. | 


Delano, ‘July 7, Nov. 7, 
“ 3 oe 


Days of Sailing from 
Liverpool. 

7\Ang. 25, Dec. 25, April 28 

3 Sept. 1, Jan; J, May | 


49, a 19, ae 19 “ ft 7, “ 7 


| 
Mar. 
Virgimian, Allen . 


North America, A. Bb. Lowber, 


Roscius, Collins, “@5, * 95, om * 3 « 13, * 13 
Europe, A.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) ‘ ~ = 18, * 19 
| independence, |Nye, a ae te oe ; Teed “Eh... 25, “ 2% 
} Sheffield, F.P Allen, | “ 13, ‘“ 13, ‘ 32)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } 
New York, Cropper, “« 19, s 19, ss 636 a An ae 
Siddons, Cobb, 1“, * 86, “a m= a. 2. 
| Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan , Bea oe i 
| Roscoe, H. Hutt eson,| ** — A “6 7 eg. —_ 3, © 
S. Whitney, Thompson, ss 43, ated 13, * 433.Nov. I, March I, July 
Columbus, Cole, ee * 9, oo Oe." F,)* . - @g 
| Sheridan, Depeyster, Aa, §* @, .* oe 13, “ 13 
South America, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} * 19, * 6 * I 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, ale. Bw 3 1" _— * 
United States, Rritten, em * 13, “ Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
| England, B. L. Waite, « 59 “ Oe & | Bie ee ae, bot oe 
Garrick, Skiddy, et, .* i wae oe =m = & 
oxford, J. Rathbone, Nov. 1, March 1, July i 10, 19. “ 


the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo- 


The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is zed at 


These ships are all of 
ations for passengers 





$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, Includ- 
gwines stores, and bedding 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responst¥le for any letters, 
arcels.or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor. 
gents for snips Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 


BARING, BROT ERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield, anc Dnited States, 
ROBERT KERMif, N.Y. 

& 1. SANDS & Co., Live 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and Ge 

| GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 Sou 

WILDES, PICKERSGIL", & Co., Rum! 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick, : 

. E. K. COLLINS & Co., wew York. ; 

WM. & JAS.BROWN » Co., Liverpom 


rool 
ree Washington, 
th-st.. N.Y. 


rd-st., Liverpool. 


1 ene AE oe 























